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CHAPTER I. 


LOOKING BACK MANY YEARS, 



iND you are punctual; for we 
shall be ready at the appointed 
hour/' said Miss Powell to a 
dozen of her friends who were 
going to a picnic which was 
given by her mother on the following day. 
The morning was lovely, everybody ready 
in proper time — ^no delay of any kind to 
mar the pleasure or spoil the temper of 
anyone ; so oflf they all went in most cheer- 
fiil moods. 

VOIi. I. B 
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This picnic was to be held somewhere 
beyond the cascades on the property of Mr. 
De la Tour. As soon as they reached his 
house they alighted, leaving the vehicles 
there until they returned. The party 
walked up the hill to the cascades. Every 
inch of the way was a joy and a delight to 
Gladys Powell. When a sudden turn or 
downward slope brought her to an opening 
where the tender-tinted ferns and foliage 
were seen to advantage, her pleasure was 
great ; but when she came upon the water- 
fall — the cascade itself — her admiration had 
no limits. There was the cool, silvery 
water splashing and dashing, and having 
its own free way in fine style ! 

To describe Tasmanian scenery is im- 
possible, for its magical grandeur is so great 
that no pen can depict it truthfully. An 
attempt at description fi'om me would 
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utterly fail to convey an idea of its ex- 
quisite and sublime beauty. A number of 
the party gathered ferns and flowers ; others 
wandered oflf in groups and in couples, chat- 
ting or love-making. In due course of time 
the fires were lighted and tea was served. 

When the sun was well to the west, all 
spoke of returning to the carriages ; they 
walked on, choosing their own way in 
the " pathless bush." . Somehow or other 
Gladys Powell found herself standing with 
Walter Kenmuir by the stream which ran 
from the cascade, being formed and fed by 
it. He assisted and helped her over the 
great slippery boulders ; . she felt shy and 
nervous, and to her ears the echoes of the 
murmuring stream seemed to resolve them- 
fielves into strange sounds like voices ; but 
not a human being was near, for the rest 
of the party had walked on. 
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There was one immense, slippery 
boulder just in the way, so it was 
actually necessary that Walter Kenmuir 
should carry Gladys a little distance. 

*'Put your arms round my neck,'* he 
said ; '' hold me close, Gladys — ^my own 
Gladys." 

*' You have no right to call me by my 
Christian name, Mr. Kenmuir, for I am not 
engaged to you yet." 

''But you will be," he answered. 

She asked him to put her down, saying, 
'* You are carrying me too far ; do put 
me down, for perhaps the others will see 
me in your arms." 

'* I won't let you set a foot on terra 
jirma till you have promised to be my wife ; 
you know I have the permission of both 
your parents to win you if I can," said 
Kenmuir. 
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She trembled in his arms, flushed, and 
struggled to get free, but he was too power- 
ful for her. Whilst holding Gladys, he felt 
a thriUing, throbbing sensation from the 
tips of his fingers to his very heart and 
brain. And no wonder ! for men's arms 
axe not made of wood, like those of Dutch 
dolls, which are jointed at the elbow with 
a peg! Nor are they made of leather 
stuffed with sawdust, stiff and straight 
like those of wax dolls ! Oh no ; Walter 
Kenmuir's arms were of true flesh and 
blood — ^the very fact of his holding Gladys 
proved they were. 

O happy, happy dolls, both wooden 
and waxen, you are spared the throbbings 
and thrillings to which poor humanity is 
subject ! His face was close to hers ; her 
warm breath was upon him ; he tried to 
read his fate in her great lustrous eyes. 
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■ ■ '. 

His lips were so near her own, what could 
they do but touch? And so they did — 5 
many times ! 

*' My pearl of great price ! my own, my 
very own!" said Kenmuir, putting her 
down. *' Now we must plight our troth — 
our love to each other — here, amidst this 
most glorious ' bush ' ; and let the setting 
sun be witness to our vows," he added. 

By the side of the crystal rill, and 
where the trees hung thickest in the splen- 
dour of the afternoon, these lovers walked. 
The whisper of the eucalyptus and light- 
wood leaves was now growing hoarse with 
autumn's rustle ; the light of the sun shone 
on these two figures, and showed them to 
be as comely as either could wish of the 
other. 

The maiden's face was turned away, 
but one hand lay in her lover's ; with the 
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other she held a bunch of wild flowers 
which she had just gathered. The play of 
colour on her cheeks outflushed the rosy 
tints of the lovely pink heath she held, and 
no leaf of the ''pathless bush" fluttered 
more than did her young heart. 

Meanwhile, Kenmuir was gazing down 
as if loath to break the spell of passion 
which ;the time and scene had woven. Al- 
though he was waiting for her words, he 
would not break the silence, even to hurry 
those words which he longed to hear. The 
power of the moment held him calm, and 
firm, and silent. 

Then, with a sudden change of mood — 
for he saw the sun was fast sinking to rest, 
and they were very near the spot where the 
carriages were awaiting them — he said, . 
" Gladys, now is the time for our betrothal 
— ^let us go through this old custom, this 
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ancient form, here, in this young country, 
in this new land." 

He accordingly knelt on one knee, todk 
off his hat, and made her a low obeisance, 
using these words — 

'' I am yours to obey and to love till 
death part us, and may we never know 
shame and disgrace." 

These last words were said in a louder 
tone than the first part of this little speech. 
They were uttered under the spreading 
boughs of one of the oldest eucalypti, whose 
great branches and pendant leaves took up 
the words, and distinctly whispered " Shame 
and disgrace ;" these words were passed on 
fi:om tree to tree, "and the wind, that 
grand old harper," played the same sounds 
— ^the same words — on every tree and bush. 

The girl Gladys, having a small touch 
of poetry and a large share of superstition, 
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shuddered as she heard the response from 
every leafy tree and shrub around her. As 
Kenmnir kissed her hand she replied — 
" I am youi-s from this day and for 


^ver." 


She tried to smile, but the effort was 
▼ain ; a terror, a foreboding had seized her ; 
fihe felt a shadow on her brow, and a sick- 
ness at her heart. With love's intuition 
he saw it, and walked closer by her side, 
and tried to win and persuade her back to 
her naturally cheerftil and happy spirits, in 
the most approved fashion of lovers. 

But to make matters worse, just as they 
left the bush a large black snake, with its 
fiinuous folds and ugly flat head, glided 
past them, close to her feet. Kenmuir 
struck at it with the stick he held in his 
hand, but it escaped him, and was soon 
hidden among-st the dried bark which at 
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the end of summer drops from the trees on 
which it has shrivelled and withered. The- 
bark falls off the eucalyptus in long rolls 
which look like huge sticks of cinnamon, 
and smell quite as fragrant. Gladys could., 
not check a long low sob as she saw the 
serpent escape in safety, for she thought 
that " odious, flat-headed reptile is surely 
the emblem of treachery. ' ' How she wished 
Kenmuir could have killed it. She shud- 
dered, and no wonder ! Her attention was 
soon attracted by the brilliant appearance 
of some, of the eucalypti, which had long^ 
strips, and in some instances large humps 
of gum on them, it having dried thus in its 
downward course ; and now the rays of the 
sun were on it, making the trees look as if 
they were studded by a thousand topazes of 
bright tawny gold colour. 

Presently they came up with the rest 
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of the party, and as all were getting into 
the carriages and preparing for the drive 
homeward, old Mr. and Mrs. Powell smiled 
upon Kenmnir and Gladys, for the father 
and mother concluded that the young 
couple were affianced lovers. And their 
conclusion was correct. 

Kenmuir was exultant, saying, *' She is 
mine, she is mine.'' 

Gladys Powell regarded this love as a 
fearful trust — in fear, not in hope did her 
heart receive this terrible guest. Never 
again did her young spirit know its joyous- 
ness, her girlhood from this day departed, 
and with it, its happiness. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Powell lived in a 
pretty house situated in its own ample 
grounds at Sandy Bay, where they were 
close to the salt sea, and at the same time, 
equally near to the much-loved '' bush." 
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Gladys stood at a window, looking out 
OA^er the scene beneath and around her, 
with melancholy eyes that saw nothing. 
She was not happy, for Kenmuir was going 
away. He was going to England for 
eighteen months ; his parents were dead, 
and he had inherited a large fortune. 
Already he owned more than one j&ne 
estate in Tasmania, but what would 
Gladys do without Kenmuir — this girl to 
whom love was as essential, as sunlight is 
to flowers ? 

She looked out where rolled old ocean, 
more azure than the vault of heaven which 
it reflected; its waves were white-tipped 
here and there with feathery crests; and 
it foamed with perverse petulance near the 
obstinate rocks that lay in by the beach, 
and which were indifferent alike to its 
storms and to its smiles; for these rocks 
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would not give way, they would not yield 
an inch to the sea. And afar oflf stood the 
high hills, now tinted and beautified by 
the warm, bright sunlight ; at other times 
they appeared as mere unresponsive peaks, 
about which amorous white clouds con- 
tinually crept, clinging and nestling in 
misty adoration. 

Over all this grace and beauty the eyes 
of Gladys Powell wandered, not noticing, 
not heeding, because her heart was bur- 
dened, and she was sad. Even now she 
was to feel disappointment. She began to 
think her life was made up of heartaches 
and troubles ; she never had such feelings, 
she never experienced such sensations, 
until the day, the hour, when she admitted 
Love as her guest, and allowed Love to 
live in her heart. Her father entered the 
room; the noise caused by opening and 
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shutting the door aroused her from her 
reverie, and she saw what she looked upon, 
for now she heeded what was before her. 

There came a tiny, white-sailed craft, 
skimming the surface of the sea like a bird ; 
the heart of Gladys beat high, for Kenmuir 
was in it. He had sailed down to Sandy 
Bay from the city rather than take his 
horse and ride there. He stayed a long 
time, and told Gladys how often he should 
write to her, and how he should hurry on 
all his business in England on purpose to 
get back to her as soon as possible. Assuring 
her of his unalterable love, which would 
be constant and devoted, he left her, after 
a fond embrace, and embarked the next 
day on board a vessel, and sailed away. 

Gladys lived with her parents, thinking 
always of her absent lover. 
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Mr. Kenmuir amved in England. He 
landed at Southampton, for he was so 
impatient to leave the vessel, having been 
fully three months making the passage ; 
for in the days of which I write there 
were no steamers going from England to 
Australia and back; that was a feat of 
marine engineering not then accomplished. 

From Southampton Mr. Kenmuir went 
to London by train, to consult his late 
father's lawyer, and to arrange his business 
as speedily as possible, for he still loved 
and thought of Gladys, and he longed to 
be with her again. At last the train 
stopped, and he was awakened by the 
guard, who, finding a sleepy passenger in 
a first-class carriage, exerted himself con- 
siderably to arouse him. Mr. Kenmuir 
staggered out on to the platform, rubbed 
his eyes, and knew that he was once more 
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in London. '' Good heavens ! '' he ex- 
claimed, " raining still, and a dense, thick, 
yellow fog ! '^ 

No fleecy vapour, laden with life-giving 
ozone from the great Pacific, here ; ho — 
but real, undeniable London fog. 

" Ah ! " said he, " in teai-s we parted, 
and in tears we meet. I was nearly choked 
at the parting, and this fog nearly chokes 
me at meeting. Thank God, I shall soon 
be out of this place and in Tasmania 
again." What a beautiful halo always 
seems to hang over England when we are 
out of it ; we talk about '' home," and yet 
when we revisit the *' scene " and the place, 
we are only too glad to get out of it, and 
be back in Australia or Tasmania. 

"I wonder if it has been raining and 
foggy ever since I left ? " he said, aloud. 
** No doubt it has. I expect the rain and 
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the fog together killed my old father, just 
as. they killed my mother, and yet people 
will stay in the place. It is most extra- 
ordinary," said he, still talking to himself; 
^'^and how I shall appreciate a warm sun 
and a blue sky when I see them again." 

No sensations have been more often 
described than those which fill us when we 
revisit, after the lapse of years, some place 
familiar to us in early life. In Walter 
Kenmuir's eyes everything in England 
had a contracted, poor, mean appearance ; 
the mountains were only hills, the lakes 
were only pools, and as to the flocks of 
sheep, why, he laughed outright at the 
absurd idea of considering a few hundred 
sheep a fine flock ! His own flocks in 
Tasmania numbered thousands of sheep. 

He wished his father and mother had 
lived, so that he could have shown Gladys 

VOL. I. c 
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to them. How her beauty would have 
surprised them ! Tasmania is celebrated 
for the handsome women she produces, 
and Gladys Powell was one of her fairest 
daughters ; but Walter Kenmuir's parents 
were sleeping the long sleep, and their eyes 
would never feast on the beauty of Gladys. 

r 

Mr. Kenmuir's lawyer introduced him 
to many new friends, as those whom he 
once knew, and had left in England when 
he went out to the Colonies, were most of 
them either dead or away. He joined in 
the way of life of these new companions ; 
their mode of enjoyment and of amuse- 
ment also became his ; and, strange to say, 
the '' longing " to get back to the colony 
was wearing off him. This life of constant 
excitement, late hours, turning night into 
day, combined with the bad climate, were 
telling on his health and spirits. 
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He went to stay a few days in the 
country with an old friend of his late 
father. Kenmuir and this friend sat 
smoking, scarcely exchanging a word, for 
Kenmuir was too languid, too much out 
of health, to converse ; his host noted how 
worn, and indeed wasted, his face was. 

Suddenly his old friend said — 

*' I tell you what, young man, you 
must go away and get good bracing sea 
air to set you on your legs again, for I can 
see you are ill.'* 

*' Yes, I must own I do feel queer, and 
I will go where you advise," answered 
Kenmuir. 

** My advice to you is— go by the packet 
to-morrow to the Isle of Man." 

The advice of this old friend had not 
to be repeated ; Kenmuh' acted upon it 
immediately. 


CHAPTER IL 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

than a quai-ter of a cen- 
ry has passed away since a 
ndsome man, tall and lithe 
limb, left England for the 
e of Man. That wonderful 
:e of tailless cats is said to 
live there, and its coins bear the im- 
press of the thi'ee legs. This visitor to 
the isle was yet young, and had passion, 
beauty, and manhood ; his health at 
this time was feeble. He took up his 
abode near the coast, for the sake of the 
fresh, invigorating breeze from the sea. 
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He paid the people of the house well, and 
they tended and cared for him well. He 
was always alone, occupied with his pencU 
and his palette ; he had no acquaintance 
on the island; he would wander out for 
hours sketching. When thus engaged, and 
absent from his rooms, it happened that 
Mona Morris stole into his apartments to 
look at his pictures; she was entranced, 
she did not understand what his art meant ; 
she had never before seen animated life 
portrayed on canvas. 

This girl had never been oflF her native 
island; her father a poor fisherman, and 
her mother dead. Yet this solitary island, 
so desolate to other eyes, had all the charms 
and all the attractions of " home " for her. 
Mona was glad to assist her neighbours in 
domestic work ; she was often at the house 
where the handsome stranger lodged, 
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lending a "helping-hand" in the daily toils 
of housework. In a short time this man 
became very ill ; he had brought with him 
from London the germs of fever, which now 
burst forth and laid him prostrate. 

Men a was often to be found making 
nourishing delicacies for him ; and ere long 
she would take to his bedside what she 
had prepared, and coax him to eat, if ever 
so little. The people of the house were 
glad of Mona's assistance, for they found 
that a sick lodger added considerably to 
their work ; so she continued to go and to 
tend the invalid. 

Mona was a witness to his solitude, and 
watched him for hours in the long nights. 
She saw him in those moments when no 
other eyes were on him ; she gazed at him 
until she felt sorrow for him, for he was so 
lonely — only herself to sit by him ; she 
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was the only one to put the cool draught 
to his fevered lips. This feeling of tender 
compassion for him soon changed, and 
ripened into love. 

Mona loved this man with the intense 
passion of a young woman into whose life 
love has never before entered. WhenevCT' 
his lustrous hazel eyes turned upon her, 
she trembled, and felt afraid ; in wiping 
the heavy drops of perspiration from his 
forehead, her fingers became entangled in 
his soft brown curls. She tended him so 
gently, so patiently, that at length he 
wished to have her for his only nurse and 
sole attendant. 

The people of the house saw no harm 
in it; this nursing a sick man must be 
done ; it was work, and they were glad to 
have her to do it. Mona was ever pure, 
and a sensible girl. With her large eyes 
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of azure blue, her abundant golden hair, 
hCT manners fiiU of modesty, she was inno- 
cence personified. Besides, she always 
attended her church, and was regular in 
her confessional duties. 

Time wore on, and the sick man re- 
covered. When sitting in his arm-chair 
Mona would pass her fingers through his 
hair and ask him of England, for she had 
never been there. Then would follow 
questions about his pictures. He cared 
not to talk, but loved to sit and look at 
her dangerous charms. During the lassi- 
tude and languor of convalescence he 
began to love this woman, greatly, ten- 
derly, but not honourably. 

The old fisherman, her father, wanted 
her home to mend his nets. She went for 
a few days, and returned again to the in- 
valid. In fact, she was like the foolish 
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moth, which, being driven out of one 
window, will fly in at another, to singe 
and burn its wings in the bright light 
which attracts it. Before long, Mona was 
to be seen walking about the beach, climb- 
ing rocks where myriads of sea bu-ds sat in 
grave rows along the crags ; or, if Kenmuir 
were not inclined for such rough walking, 
she would stand with him and watch these 
same sea birds flying or wheeling about 
screaming in the air. She had become sa 
necessary to this man, he always looked 
for her coming ; and she came regularly, as 
the clock is regular in its striking. In this 
manner months passed away. The sea 
breezes and the pure air had restored him 
to good health. He was going to leave 
the Isle of Man, and he asked Mona to go 
with him. 

Her friends and the cottagers about 
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said, ** The stranger is well now ; he needs 
no more of your service, Mona; so don't 
go to him ; it is not well for you to be seen 
so much with him." 

But it was useless to speak or to warn 
her, for Kenmuir had said, '' Mona, come 
with me ; " and she went with him. 

Her old father sought her, sorrowing, 
for he knew not where she had gone ; but 
he took comfort in the thought that Mona 
was a " child of Mary ; " consequently she 
must be safe, for the priest had told him 
that Mary guarded all her children, and 
no harm was ever known to happen to a 
^' child" of hers. 

Mr. Kenmuir took Mona to the south 
of England. Many months slipped away, 
and he was now compelled to think seri- 
ously of returning to the colony, as matters 
of importance required his presence there. 
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Gradually he had been getting tired and 
weary of Mona. Now he rarely saw her ; 
and he had discovered that she was not 
such an easy, tractable girl as he at &st 
imagined her to be. 

She was undeniably handsome, like 
Helen or Cleopatra ; tall of stature, with 
a finely-developed, voluptuous figure. At 
times her eyes were soft ; now they were 
piercing, and so full of fire withal, that 
Walter Kenmuir quailed before their in- 
tense lustre. 'Her perfectly- straight nose 
ended in thin nostrils, which dilated and 
contracted as do the nostrils of a well-bred 
horse ; for she was under the influence of 
great excitement, and her full, ripe lips 
now quivered with passion. 

She had a large mouth, but well-formed. 
She was a woman of great determination, 
and self-willed. Hitherto we have only 
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seen her in her softer moods, because she 
was noli thwarted or vexed. Now she was 
about to show the other side of her natiu*e 
— ^the reverse side. She was, like the 
worm, quiet and unofiFending till hurt or 
annoyed ; then, like it, she " turned again.'^ 
She turned upon Walter Kenmuir and up- 
braided him, in no measured terms, for 
neglecting her ; for she thought he was 
getting tired of her. 

And she was right. He did wish to be 
rid of her ; and he muttered to himself, 
*' What a nuisance it is when a woman 
sticks like a burr or like a leech, after a 
fellow has ceased to care for her. Indeed, 
Mona is worse than a leech, for they, after 
drawing a good quantity of blood, do leave 
a man ; but not so this girl, who draws a 
good deal from me ; and I give her my 
cheques, but she won't give me up ; so I 
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shall be obliged to give her the slip, and 
get away by train to Bristol, and then on 
board some vessel, so she may never find 


me." 


He was determined not to submit to her 
reproaches, or to be upbraided by her any 
more ; such '* scenes " were not what he 
liked. He did not appreciate her burr 
and leech-like qualities. He would pay 
her one more visit, the — last ; and after 
that he would see her — no more. 

Haxiome d^ experience est^ qitun cceur 
patage n^est pas le plus heureibx^ et qu'il 
arrive a un amant qui a deux maitresses, 
comme a Vane place entre deux rdteliers. 

Walter Kenmuir was beginning to find 
out the truth of this. In his anger he said, 
" Why should Mona, or indeed any woman, 
venture to reproach a man with his neglect ? 
Why should a Avoman dare 'cling' to a 
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man wlien he has ceased to care for 
her?" 

Men are always asking these and 
similar questions. They wonder that the 
teachings and the lessons given during 
five thousand centuries have not taught 
women that it is their duty to endure 
and to submit, whilst it is man's business 
to enjoy. Why cannot a woman be con- 
tent to sit down with her wretchedness, 
and fold her hands in meek resignation? 
Walter Kenmuir expected Mona to do so. 

The day on which he went to see her 
for the last time, she rose to meet him as he 
entered the room, saying ** she particularly 
wished to see him." Her voice betrayed 
emotion, and she gulped down a great 
sob, and continued — 

" There was once a time, and not long 
since either, when you thought you had 
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never seen me enough ; but now you rarely 


come near me." 


" Well, Mona, never mind ; I am with 
you now ; and you know I have important 
business on hand. I am obliged to go 
away ; and this * sort of thing * cannot last 
for ever/' said Kenmuir. 

**When are you going to marry me, 
Walter? You never will say. Walter!'^ 
she cried, with a sudden change of feeling, 
and her softer mood coming over her, " don't 
leave me. I love you so much, I cannot 
give you up. Only make me your wife. 
Tell me you are but joking when you 
speak of going away." 

She clung to him with the tenacious 
obstinacy of love and of fear ; fear, lest he 
should leave her for some other " love," for 
she had a suspicion that he corresponded 
with some other woman ; but she had 
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never heard the name of Gladys pass 
Kenmuir's lips. 

As she softened and melted he became 
obdurate, and said — 

" There is no hurry." 

" But there is need to hurry ; " and she 
put her arms about his neck and said, 
" Hear me." She whispered a few words 
which visibly aflfected him. 

" Is that true, Mona ?" he asked ; " on 
your soul, is it so?" 

" By the Blessed Virgin I swear it is 
so/' she said, and burst into a passionate 
flow of tears, as she lavished her caresses 
upon him, saying, " Don't leave me." 

" Trust me, I will make all right for 
you. I will never forget you or the 
child." 

She thought he would marry her, 
though he never said he would. She be- 
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lieved in him, and forgave him because of 
her exceeding love. 

We are aware that Mr. Kenmuir 
was engaged to Gladys Powell before 
he left Tasmania ; that her heart and 
her peace were in his keeping. He 
has, by his conduct, plainly shown that 
being engaged to, and anxious about, one 
pretty woman, does not prevent the possi- 
ibility of a man being interested in another ' 
woman. Indeed, instances are on record 
where even the possession of a wife and 
•large family does not hinder a man from a 
xemarkable amount of such interest in 
another woman. 

Though Mr. Kenmuir had been only 
eighteen months in England, he had won 
this girl Mona to her own destruction. 

It was well for him he was leaving 
again so soon for the colony* His health 
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had suffered terribly, and deep imprints of 
care, anxiety, and disappointment began to 
come out under his eyes, like flaws exposed 
to view by the sunlight. The day before 
he left England he sent Mona a cheque, 
but he did not tell her of his immediate 
departure. The sum of money he left with 
her lasted some time. 

At length the wrath of the old fisher- 
man was roused; for he found that Mona and 
the " stranger," as he called Kenmuir, had 
both left the island. Yet he could not stay 

to think of the shame and of the trouble ; 
he was away with his nets, busy on the 
waters. The stars were still out when the 
old man went to his fishing. With each 
dawn he rose from his short, troubled sleep, 
and went to his work, as was his wont. He 
worked early and late ; there was nothing 
else for him to do ; there was no child now 
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to keep him in his hut. He knew not 
yet, for fact, if Mona had gone with the 
" stranger " or not. He waited for " time 
to prove it ; " so he softened again from 
his anger, and he hoped for the best. 

The old fisherman knew Mona was a 
** child of Mary," and that she had been 
enrolled under her banner from hfer 
earliest years. The priest told him that 
Mary never let her children fall into sin 
of that kind. Mary was most pure, most 
chaste, and so were all *' her children " — at 
least the priest told him so ; and conse- 
quently it must be so, for a priest knows 
everything, or thinks he does, which you 
know is all the same thing. 

The old fisherman went away each 
morning with his nets, hoping to find 
Mona when he returned, and to have her 
greeting ; for he felt lonely in the hut by 
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himself, and he still believed what his 
priest told him. He said little, but he 
grieved over Mona's absence. He thought 
she loved her old father. He was poor, but 
he did his best : he gave her his all. And 
when there was a festival in *' Mary's " 
honour, he stinted himself in many ways, 
and denied himself comforts, so that she 
might wear a white dress and blue ribbons ; 
for the priest told his congregation that 
"Mary" always wore white and blue in 
Heaven, and that " her children " on earth 
must do the same ; so of course they wore 
it, for the priest said they must. 

The old fisherman had his doubts and 
misgivings as to his girl's safety, but still 
he could not, would not, wrong her even in 
thought. He remembered how many times 
she had stood anxiously waiting for him by 
the open door when it was rough and' 
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stormy, and how she had run to meet him, 
clasping her arms about his neck and kiss- 
ing him with a daughter's fondness. Now 
all this was over and past: she had seen 
and known Kenmuir, had loved him, not 
wisely, but too well, and love had turned 
her selfish, as it does all women. 

During fifteen months of the time Ken- 
muir was in England he had hugged the 
black snake of deceit and treachery to his 
breast. How he had been deceiving poor 
Gladys, she who trusted her heart in his 
keeping ! Every man, not an absolute and 
deliberate villain, firmly intends to do all 
that is noble and honourable under all cir- 
cumstances, and when he left Gladys he 
meant to be true to her. 

His falling in love with the fisherman's 
daughter was an accident^ it was not an act 
of premeditated wickedness ; but it pleased 
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him for the time, it gratified him, and he 
was a most selfish man ; he loved to please 
himself, not to confer happiness on the 
object of his love ; he did not care if Mona 
or Gladys were happy or miserable provid- 
ing he was satisfied ; he lived for himself 
only. 

It is strange that men will not remem- 
ber that great moral principle, '* One at a 
time." If they do remember it, they rarely 
act up to it, consequently much misery is 
brought about. 

For the first three months Mr. Kenmuir 
had written regularly and affectionately to 
Gladys ; then there was a coolness, and he 
rarely wrote. He received a letter *fi-om 
Gladys full of reproaches, short and hot, 
for at this time she had a little spirit in 
her. When Kenmuir read it his temper 
became even hotter than that displayed in. 
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• 

the letter, and this because he knew he 
was to blame, he knew he was in fault, 
and such knowledge always increases a 
man's ill-feeling and resentment against 
the individual who points out his faults to 
him. 

At this particular stage of the proceed- 
ings, he determined to take Mona with him 
to England, solely for his own gratification. 
She had tended and cared for him during 
his long illness, had run great risk of catch- 
ing his fever, and he in return meant to 
make her wretched and miserable, to break 
her heart ; but he thought not of all this 
so long as he was pleased. 

His motto was " self." 

To Gladys he wrote several unjust and 
mean letters ; then some others couched in 
furious language, not one of which he 
posted^ 
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In a few days he softened and wrote 
another; but Mona, happening to come 
into his room, said, in an imperious manner, 
"Give those letters to me," for now she 
thought she had power over this man. 

" No, no, my beauty, not so," said he; 
and as she scrambled amongst the sheets 
of letter paper to try and seize them, he 
stayed her grasp with one hand, and with 
the other he deliberately put every one of 
the letters into the grate, where the 
smouldering embers soon caught the dry 
paper, and a pretty little bonfire was the 
result. It was then Mona asked herself 
the question, "Why does he prevent me 
seeing his letters ? " 

And the green-eyed monster, known as 
"jealousy," answered, "Because he writes 
to another woman." A month before 
Kenmuir left England, he wrote to Gladys, 
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telling her how glad he would be to see 
her again, and making all sorts of excuses 
for not having proved himself a better 
correspondent. 

This man still had a spark of feeling 
left in him, for he kept his word, the 
promise he made to Mona that " he would 
see the child was all right." He left in- 
structions with his agent in England to 
send a certain sum of money each year to 
the Isle of Man, for the support and educa- 
tion of his child, who bore the name of its 
mother. Had he been a brute, he would 
have left this child to the tender mercies 
of a workhouse. 

Mr. Kenmuir was now on board a brave 
ship on the high seas, crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean and sailing south. He was bound 
for the Sunny South. Already he had quite 
recovered his good looks and his good 
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health; he was looking forward to the 
pleasure he should have in meeting Gladys 
once more. 

And Mona, what was she doing ? 

She was sitting alone with her misery 
and her trouble, when suddenly, in the 
fierceness of her anger, she called down 
imprecations on his child (forgetting at the 
moment that it was also her own), and 
when her passion had subsided she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

She waited wearily and anxiously for 
many, many weeks, and he came not. 
Now she was sure he was gone, sure he 
had left her. Thus time passed heavily 
with Mona. 

Her old father being out on the waters 
till midnight fishing and watching the 
stars, for it was now summer time, remarked 
the Scorpion with his bright-red heart 
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shining fiercely over the Island, and he 
said, " It forebodes no good ; the Scorpion 
is angered ; there will be trouble and death 
for some of us ; " so he pulled in his boat of 
fish and went to his hut. Before closing his 
door, he saw Antares was brighter than all 
the other stars, and it was over the Island. 
• ••■•• 

Being weary of her lonely life, Mona 
determined to go back to her father. She 
had a rough passage across fi-om England 
to the Isle of Man, and did not land till 
late. She sat on a rock and rested, for she 
was iU. As soon as darkness was over the 
Island, she walked to her father's hut ; it 
was raining heavily and great black clouds 
obscured the stars, but she knew her way. 
Reaching her old home, she threw herself 
on a rough bed, her head sank upon her 
breast, and the shadow of the Valley of 
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Death fell upon her soul. '* Holy Virgin, 
have pity upon me," she murmured in her 
anguish — her child was born, and she died 
a few hours afterwards. 

In her possession were found some 
sketches by Kenmuir's pencil, and a letter 
from him bearing his signature in full. 
The child was named Walter after his 
father. Time, that "tell-tale," now proved 
that Mona had gone away with Kenmuir. 
Her old father felt the burning shame of 
his girl's '* misfortune," as the people of 
the Island called it; this daughter in 
whom he took so much delight, and of 
whom he was once so proud, was now a 
sorrow and a shame to him. The old 
fisherman in his just wrath cursed the man 
who had enticed her away. He called on 
his God to do as much and more to him, 
and to all bearing his name ! 
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The child lived and thiived, and was 
cared for by the people of the place. 

By this blow the old fisherman's faith 
received a deadly shock. " Mary," he said, 
** took no care of his girl." He had obeyed 
his priest and prayed to *' Mary," because 
he was told she was '* all-powerfiil; " but 
it was of no use. " This then," said he, 
^' is all a Ue." 

Deceived once, he never again believed. 
The two things he loved and trusted most 
had deceived him most — his daughter and 
his religion. 

When his girl came back to him that 
wet, dark night, too ill and too weak to tell 
her story of shame and woe, he looked out 
upon the sky : the rain for the moment 
had ceased, there was a rift in the black 
clouds, and he saw Antares was shininer 
over the Isle of Man. 
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At night the old fisherman often sat on 
Mona's grave ; he knew the exact spot in 
the heavens where he would see his 
favourites, for though a rough and un- 
learned fisher of the deep, he had a love 
for and a knowledge of the stars. As he 
rose fi-om his seat on her grave, he would 
say, " Poor Mona, you trusted and were 
deceived; your trouble, your disappoint- 
ment, were greater than you could bear. 
Death was merciful, he came to your relief, 
but even he came too late ; for he tarried 
till you had proved the falseness of your 
lover. Why did death tarry so long ? " 

Mona lies buried where the blue sea 
rolls in twice ar-day to chant her requiem, 
and when the waves are quiet, the sea 
birds take it up, so it never ceases. 



CHAPTER III. 


GLADYS POWELL S BRIDAL. 



R. Kenmuir had been busy 
all this time. In a bright 
land in the southern hemi- 
sphere he married Gladys^ 
and made his home. He 
was thousands of miles away from the 
scene of his guilt ; nobody in the Sunny 
South knew anything about Mona or 
the child, and if they had known, what 
then ? Why, most men would have 
lookedjUpon such a thing as rather feathers 
ill their caps than otherwise, and the most 
severe of their judges would have referred 
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to it as a misfortune. Kenmuir and Gladys 
went to the country to spend their honey- 
moon. 

The lattice window of her bedchamber 
was open till midnight ; before closing it 
she looked out upon the scene above and 
beneath her. 

Above she saw belted Orion, that 
femous hunter, not yet weary of the chase ; 
he was shining triumphantly, for it was 
sweet summer time, and the glittering 
Cross was likewise overhead, as it always is 
at all seasons. 

Before her vision lay the broad, blue 
waters of the noble Derwent, and imme- 
diately under her casement were two beds 
of flowers, which kept their watch and 
vigil day and night! For one bed was 
filled with those flowers which open at 
night, the lovely and perfumed family of 
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oenotliera, whose delicate blossoms on their 
tall straight stems were now on duty, their 
blossoms wide open to the silver rays of 
the fair Christmas moon. 

The other bed was of flowers which 
wonld begin their watch as soon as the 
sun rose. How truly wonderful are flowers \ 
They want no timepiece to regulate their 
opening or their closing; no, for they 
feel the time and the hour, just as people 
see the time when looking at a clock. At 
the first touch of Aurora, some flowers 
hasten to unfold their petals and welcome 
the new-born day. No sooner does Hes- 
perus appear in the sky, than they close, 
and another family of Flora's children open 
their buds ! 

The whole tribe of eucalypts were in 
blossom ; they were shedding, their luscious 
fragrance around. Their white-fringed 
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blossoms never close. Day and night they 
are open ; for the *' Great Blue Gum " is 
king of the " bush," and " he slumbers not, 
neither does he sleep-" Lo ! here was a 
glorious night ; no fairy princess ever had 
such flowers to keep watch by her bridal 
chamber as had Gladys. 

It was with reluctance that she closed 
her lattice. Before doing so, she listened to 
the rustling leaves of the Eucalypti which 
whispered to the Lightwood, that Venus 
of the " bush," and the graceful Wattle 
bent her head with its crown of gold to 
hear what King Eucalyptus had to say. 
And the rustling leaves said to each other, 
*^ She is one of us, she is a daughter of our 
soil," and the ripples of the Derwent 
tinkled like silver bells. Thus all nature 
welcomed hen 

The great Eucalyptus spread out his 
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boughs to greet her and difiused his per- 
fiime from out his constellated and fringed 
blossoms; whilst the frail and delicate 
Lightwood spread her branches to welcome 
her, and the odour so sweet from the 
Wattle was wafted to her chamber by 
the breezes from the Derwent. Seeing all 
these beauties, Gladys said, " What a 
glorious land is my own ! " and the trees 
with their rustling leaves took up the 
words and whispered, *' My own, my own,'^ 
as Derwent's tinkling bells chimed on its 
ripples. 

To Mr. Kenmuir, the trees said nothing. 
If they had rustled themselves hoarse, he 
would not have understood them ; for he 
was wrapped up in himself. What did he 
care about trees ? He only cared for him- 
self. Besides, he was not of the soil, 
though he lived on it. No, he was from 
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the Cold North, and trees of the Sunny 
South had no sympathies with him. 

Gladys loved her husband, and she 
thought he loved her ; but really he loved 
only himself. He married her to please 
and gratify himself, not to make her life 
happier ; no, but to make his own life more 
pleasant. 

The honeymoon once over, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenmuir settled in their own charm- 
ing house, which she rarely left ; for there 
she had glorious gardens, fine views, and 
the river Derwent near enough for rowing 
on if she wished. As far as love went, the 
strength and value of Mr. Kenmuir's 
aflfection for Gladys before he was engaged 
to her were very great, because there was 
a certain degree of doubt to be borne with. 

He was never quite sure if she would 
have him, and men always care for a thing 
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in proportion to its uncertainty or in- 
accessibility. After her engagement to 
Mm, he played the role of lover very prettily 
for a short time. 

But aftier she was marrried to him ! 
Gladys soon found he was too deeply 
absorbed in the beauties of his shorthorns 
and his Aldemeys, which stood knee-deep 
in clean straw in his farm-yards. He was 
too much occupied thinking of the triumph- 
ant conquests he had gained over his fellow 
" squatters " and " runholders " for his 
pure-bred Merino and half-bred Leicester 
sheep, to trouble about his wife. 

Agricultural pursuits were his natural 
sphere ; to them he brought vigilant energy^ 
This occupation gave him good health and 
sound sleep. Moreover, Mr. Kenmuir was 
a successful " runholder," and there is not 
a finer tonic than ** success " in the whole 
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pharmacopoeia^ especially for those who like 
him axe too wise to let their success be also 
a stimulant that intoxicates them. His 
flocks and his herds increased a hundred- 
fold. 

In the midst of his success, of his self- 
gratification, did remorse ever mingle ? 
Did he ever remember the blow of shame 
he had dealt with unerring aim at poor old 
Morris the fisherman ? 

Did he ever think of the anguish and 
of the death-blow he had caused and surely 
given to Mona ? 

Did he ever give a flush of shame when 
he recollected how he had returned evil for 
good to the woman who nursed him in his 
fever, how he had betrayed her, and cajoled 
her, and robbed her of her innocence? 
She who gave him fearless faith, how had 
he treated her ? 
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Did his conscience accuse him ? 

No, never once ! Amidst the rejoicing 
and the triumphs of success, conscience has 
small chance to be heard, and the temper 
of Kenmuir was proof against all such 
weakness. This man loved himself: such 
love is often punished. 

He kept competent and efficient 
managers and overseers, and plenty of 
" station hands," as they are called in the 
Colonies; but it was his *' hobby," his 
pleasure, to be always riding amongst his 
live stock. His wife was thrown entirely 
on her own resources for amusement, and 
for society she entertained her own thoughts, 
for she could not fill her house with guests 
when its master was always absent. After 
the first month of her marriage she rarely 
saw her husband. They of course lived in 
the same house, but he went out early and 
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came back late. Yet this selfish man 
courted society when it was to please 
himself. 

This man possessed none of those 
qualities which conduce to domestic happi- 
ness. Selfishness, indiflference to the feel- 
ings of others, blended with a certain 
fascination of person and manner, were the 
most striking traits in his character. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
women who love such men with a more 
passionate devotion than they ever give to 
worthier objects. So did Mrs. Kenmuir 
love her husband, with an infatuation that 
is so common and so inexplicable ! Seldom 
did an approving smile or kind word repay 
her for all her self-sacrifice, and when such 
did come, it was to her like water on 
parched land. 

Sensitive and fi^agile, reared with all 
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tenderness in the lap of luxury, being an 
only child, she received devoted affection 
in her father's house. Now, she would 
tremble in presence of the man who so 
little appreciated her, though she loved 
him more than ever. 

KMr. Kenmuir possessed any affections, 
they were centred in his outdoor pursuits. 
To do him justice, his heart was in his 
daily occupation. It interested him, and 
the increasing fame of his flocks and herds 
flattered his vanity. He- thought no 
person's animals were worth looking at but 
his own. 

In due time a daughter was born. Of 
course Mr. Kenmuir would have preferred 
a son ; the perversity of human nature 
would naturally make him wish for some- 
thing he had not. This girl was named 
Cynthia after her grandmother, Mr. Ken- 
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muir's mother. She was the first and the 
only child Gladys ever had, and the 
mother's heart and soul were devoted to 
her fi:om the hour of her birth. 

When this baby was two years old^ 
Mrs. Kenmuir lost her father and mother. 
The last mile of life's journey for these 
two pilgrims had been suddenly shortened, 
and a broad white stone in St. David'ft 
Churchyard covered them both. They 
could not endure to be separated — ^they 
who had travelled hand in hand and had 
journeyed through life side by side for so 
many years ; so when death called one^ 
the other was quickly ready and hastened 
to follow. 

In the southern hemisphere, in the 
Island of Tasmania, Cynthia Kenmuir 
grew to womanhood. 


CHAPTER IV. 



LIKE UNTO THE SNAKE AND THE PANTHER. 

N the northern hemisphere, in 

the Isle of Man, Walter Morris 

grew to manhood ; he grew in 

favour with God, if not with 

man. God made him, and showered His 

best gifts and choicest blessings upon him. 

Does not the same God who made him 

also make snakes and panthers ? 

This man grew up to be as handsome 
amongst men as the leopard and the 
panther are amongst beasts; he also pos- 
sessed all the vicious qualities which are 
attributed to the snake. No harm ever 
befell Walter Morris ; God kept him, " as 
the apple of His eye." 


CHAPTER V. 



MISS HUDSON 8 GIRLHOOD. 

ARLY in life, Estelle and Ism^ne 
Hudson, with their brother 
Thomas, were left orphans. 
Their father was well ofiF, and 
had married a very pretty woman, quite 
Frenchified in her ideas and manners, and 
no wonder, for she was educated in France, 
though she was born in England of Eng- 
lish parents. When her first child, the 
son, came into the world, he was named 
after his father, and when presenting the 
baby boy to her husband's mother, she 
said, *' See, dear grandm^re," placing the 
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chUd in the old woman's arms ; and from 
that day forth the ancient dame was called, 
" grandm^re." In course of time the two 
girls were bom. One was about eighteen 
months older than the other, Estelle 
being the elder of the two. When the 
youngest daughter was about fourteen 
years of age, a most terrible railway acci- 
dent happened, by which Mr. and Mrs. 
Hudson lost their lives. Though not killed 
on the spot, they were so crushed and 
mutilated that they did not survive many 
hours after the accident happened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hudson were travelling 
by the '* express " and in a first-class car- 
riage. She had just said, ** Well, Tom, we 
need not fidget, for the three children are 
safe with grandmere," when suddenly 
a crash ! a furious hissing of angry 
steam ! a noise as of wheels grinding 
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the earth — a thunderclap, through which 
appalling shrieks in the voices of men 
and women filled the air. Simultane- 
ously, the carriage wherein our travel- 
lers were seated, was shattered to pieces, 
one train having run into the other, just 
as one portion of a telescope runs into the 
other when it is closed, so that the wheels 
of one train were actually on the cushioned 
seats of the other ! A shattering of glass ! 
a downfall of heated oil fi-om the lamp 
overhead — and all was darkness ! A faint 
cry from Mrs. Hudson broke the compara- 
tive silence which followed. 

** Tom ! help me — I am being stifled 
— something is on me, some heavy weight 
keeps me down." 

" 1 cannot; I am dy-dy-ing," answered 
Mr. Hudson with his last breath ! 

" Will no one help me ? Will no 
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one set me free ? God ! the pain I 
suffer." 

She received no answer, neither did she 
speak again. 

The ** express " had dashed into an 
excursion train, which was crowded with 
tired-out holiday-makers. Newspapers were 
full of the catastrophe that had hap- 
pened on the South Western Railway. 
The accounts were terrible to read, but 
falling far short of the reality. 

The blow, the sudden shock, was 
almost stunning in its effects upon old 
Mrs. Hudson and her three grandchildren. 
After this accident, the young people took 
up their abode with grandm^re, and her 
home was their home. 


After some years' time, Mr. Tom Hud- 
son went to the Colony of Tasmania, and 
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took his younger sister Ism^ne with him ; 
grandmere would not, could not spare all 
three at the same time. So it was settled 
that Estelle should go to them in three 
years; thus they would all make a new 
home in the colony. 

Estelle Hudson was gay and bright; 
she had a very fair share of the pleasures 
of society, always sought, and much ad- 
mired, both at the summer '' garden 
parties," and at the county balls. Her 
happiest days were spent with friends in 
Warwickshire ; they would spend many 
happy hours in the meadows near the 
\' Priory," where the lloby family lived. 

This bright sweet county, whose hedge- 
rows in summer were a blaze of beauty 
with flowers — dog-roses, yellow broom, 
woodbine — and the tall purple foxglove, 
gave her infinite pleasure. She was now 
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visiting in this county. It so happened that 
young Roby was home ** on leave " from 
his professional duties. He had not seen 
Miss Hudson till now, and going, up to his 
mother, he asked, *' Who is that grand im- 
pulsive girl ? By George, I never saw any 
one so much to my taste before." His 
mother introduced the young people. 

Mr. Roby admired her greatly, and well 
he might, for Estelle Hudson was certainly 
worthy of admiration. She was a clear, 
bright brunette; large eyes, which wei© 
wonderfully expressive, and in colour the 
most brilliant hazel; her hair was a rich 
dark brown ; in figure she was slight but of 
perfect symmetry. On the fine features of 
her Grecian profile was stamped rare in- 
tellect, made more perfect by great and 
careful culture — in her whole air and man- 
ner, was to be seen the true gentlewoman. 
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It is true, she was not connected with 
Dukes or Earls, she belonged simply to 
what her people and her set always had 
belonged, a '* county family." In their 
long line of ancestry, the Hudsons had no 
man who was houtiquier and no women 
who were dames de comptoirs. 

Estelle Hudson was gifted with a sweet 
temper, was not vain, and being fond of 
women's society, was not likely to suffer 
from ennui. She had no desire to make a 
conquest ; and had been invited to this 
little jete champetre by Mrs. Roby, who 
said to her guests, ** Oh ! she does not stay 
in this part of the country long, so my son 
will not have time to be smitten with her." 

It was Mrs. Roby's great wish that her 
son should be smitten with, as she ex- 
pressed it, and marry a certain rich girl 
from Birmingham. 
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In her own county, all the young men 
knew well, if each or any among them 
wanted a dance with Estelle Hudson at a 
county or race ball, they must secure it a 
week before the ball took place, for her en- 
gagements were more than her tablets could 
record. Therefore, Estelle was intensely 
amused to find old Mrs. Roby " on thorns " 
in case the " grand impulsive girl " should 
set her nets to try and ensnare her son — 
who, by the way, was a most common- 
place-looking man ; but his hands were 
what Estelle decidedly objected to — short, 
broad, and fi'eckled, they were hands which 
did not ^^ show race." In person, he was 
short, with sandy-coloured hair and com- 
plexion to match ; he spent all his leisure 
time in shooting and boating, and usually 
came home so worn out and tired that he 
was only fit to be in ** undress "and lounge 
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about half-dozing all evening, as so many 
young fellows do. Estelle thought this 
sort of thing an insult to her sex, and 
often wondered how women could tolerate 
men who behaved so. In truth, Mr. Roby 
was not the sort of man she cared for, or 
admired, so the old mother need not have 
feared for her son, who, however, led Miss 
Hudson into the house, and paid her 
marked attention. The other visitors fol- 
lowed, and amused themselves in a variety 
of ways. At the Priory was a very lovely 
" rose garden," which sloped down to the 
edge of the river. After a while, Mr. Roby 
asked her to go and see it. A natural love 
of flowers was in her, and she readily as- 
sented. Whilst walking in and out of the 
winding paths he asked her, " Have you 
enjoyed your day in the country Miss 
Hudson ? " 
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'* Oh ! it has been delightful," she said. 
They lingered there for some time, amidst 
those roses, emblems of love — speaking of 
the passing topics of the day, but a stop 
was put to further conversation for some 
moments, as the train came in sight, with 
the horrid noisy engine, hissing and splut- 
tering, and screaming. 

The Roby family were not rich, and had 
sold, at a high price, some lands close to 
the Priory, to the Railway Company. Thus 
this noisy, ugly pest, the pride of the com- 
mercial and civilised world, passed by their 
rose garden many times in the twenty-four 
hours ; so they were reminded of their bar- 
gain. The evening had set in, when Mr. 
Roby and Estelle entered the drawing- 
room, laden with lovely roses to take to her 
friend's house, from which they were two 
miles distant. 
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All took leave of their hostess and her 
son, but he walked through the garden 
with the whole party. Soon separating 
from the others, he kept by Miss Hudson's 
side, offering to carry the flowers for her ; 
but she would not give them up, *' her 
silent friends," she always called them ; 
taking care not to crush, or hurt them, be- 
cause she loved them. To her, they 
seemed to say, ** Keep us with you." Her 
love of nature generally, and of flowers in 
particular, was the reason why she kept 
them ; but Mr. Roby took the compliment 
to himself, and thought she cared for the 
roses because he had given and gathered 
them for her. He made too sure of his 
conquest this time. 

The evening and early night were 
lovely, so the party walked leisurely on, 
singing glees by the moonlight till they 
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reached their respective homes, when Mr. 
Roby said " good night " to all, and au 
revoir to Miss Hudson. Next morning 
by lunch time, he had called to see her, 
and was ushered into the library, where she 
sat amidst the books and flowers, arranged 
and placed in antique china bowls near 
her. 

She wore a cool cream-coloured dress, 
its folds falling about her, and some old 
Spanish lace at her throat, with a knot of 
crimson carnations. 

She was busily engaged with some em- 
broidery for the Church, as she was a 
Catholic, and at this time believed in the 
Church before all things. Could she only 
have known how her faith and her opinions 
would change, she would not have wearied 
herself embroidering sacramental vest- 
ments. 
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Mr. Roby was pleased to find she was 
of the true faith, as his own family ,were 
all Catholics. He watched the glitter of 
the large diamonds on her fingers, as they 
moved in and out of her work. He ad- 
dressed all his conversation to her, and 
found that very soon she would be leaving 
Warwickshire for her own county, and that 
in twelve months' time, she would most 
likely leave England. He rose, and made 
his adieux. When Mr. Roby reached his 
home, he asked his mother, *' Who is that 
Miss Hudson you invited here yesterday? " 

She told him all she knew. ^* She is a 
Mend of our neighbour Mrs. Shuttington, 
and is likely to leave England for Tas- 
mania soon." He had many praises to 
bestow on her, he was enchanted, declared 
she was ** just his style," and was the most 
distinguee woman he had ever seen. 
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" Rather overdone, all that, Charles," 
said his mother dryly, '' considering we 
expect you to marry Miss Shackles as soon 
as your father and sister return from Scot- 
land." 

*^ Ah ! but I tell you mother, I like 
Miss Hudson, and shall see her again be- 
fore she leaves. I am quite * gone ' on her." 
In fact, the foolish young fellow already 
longed to pour out his love, and lay his 
heart at her feet ; he thought of her only, 
and never once remembered Miss Shackles. 

In two days he called again at Mrs. 
Shuttington's, and asked for Miss Hudson. 
Circumstances favoured him — all the ladies 
were out except Miss Hudson. 

The moment he saw she was alone he 
caught her hand, saying, ** For Heaven's 
sake do not turn from me ! " 

She drew impatiently away, and said 
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'' their acquaintance had been far too short 
for him to presume so much." 

He caught her hand once more, and 
held it too closely to be easily extricated, 
and said, ''Listen to me; I love you so well, 
SQ dearly, do give me hope, and I will wait." 

She drew herself from him,and answered, 
" I cannot give you any encouragement. 
Why ask me ? Why call here so often ? 
I have never sought your attentions. Why 
foUow me as a bee does honey ? Besides, 
you know I leave here very soon ; so pray 
go, and forget me." 

" Forget you ? Never ! my love ! " 
he cried, clasping her hands, " would to 
Heaven you would listen to me ! " 

*' Impossible, Mr. Roby, for I do not 
love you." 

She left the room ; and soon after he 
rode away, with all his hopes crushed. 
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Though it is not usual for grown-up 
sons to tell their mothers of " failure " in 
an affaire du cfeiir, still Mr, Roby made a 
confidante of his mother on the present 
occasion. She was sorry he felt dis- 
appointed, and much annoyed that her 
son should be refused, although she wished 
him to marry the rich IMiss Shackles ; such 
is the inconsistency of some mothers ! 

He told his mother that " many women 
had wooed him and sought him; " yet, when 
he was really in earnest, he could awaken 
no response, for Miss Hudson had told him 
he was "like a bee after honey; '' she felt 
nothing for him, and had left the room. 

** Yet, mother, you know I would have 
given her my name and my aU. It seems 
very bitter that such love as mine should 
count . as nothing ; ^nd Miss Hudson so 
calm and so cool. As I rode away, I saw 
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her busy, like Proserpine, amongst her 
flowers." 

*^ My dear Charles/' said Mrs. Roby, 
*' if you had won this girl, you would 
most likely have been disappointed, and 
quite as much so as you are, now that 
you are smarting under a refusal. The 
loss of Miss Hudson won't kill you— that 
you may set down as a certainty. But for 
a Roby, a son of mine, to be refused, cuts 
me keenly. You must remember the old 
proverb, and be consoled — ' Marry in haste, 
and repent at leisure ; ' so be thankful." 

Her son was in no mood to be '^ thank- 
ful," and he reminded his mother of the 
twin proverb, which says, '^ Happy is the 
wooing that is not long a-doing." Besides, 
his feelings were hurt, and, for a time, there 
was a disappointment to be endured. 



CHAPTER VL 



NEMESIS AT HER WORK. 

^HERE is an old saying, and one 
that is often heard in the South 
of England ; it runs as follows : 
"Be sure your sins will find you out," 
which words mean, that if you do evil it 
will be sure to come to light, and that you, 
and most probably those belonging to you, 
will suffer for it. It is in truth a homely 
way of reminding the people of the aveng- 
ing " Nemesis." 

In the Sunny South, in the gem of the 
great Pacific, thousands of miles from the 
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scene of his guilt, Mr. Kenmuir had made 
his home, married a wife, and brought up 
a daughter. The distance was immense, 
and many, many years had rolled away 
since the time when he was an invalid in 
the Isle of Man, in the northern hemisphere. 
But, notwithstanding the lapse of time, and 
the great distance between the two places, 
he was now made to drink of the same cup 
of bitterness which he had forced the old 
fisherman to, taste. 

In Tasmania, Nature is seen in all her 
glory and greatest beauty, on the earth 
and in the skies, where the Southern 
Cross shines aU the year round, and during 
the clear, crisp nights of winter there is 
that most perfect of aU constellations, the 
*' Scorpion," occupying a vast space, and 
stretching across the heavens through win- 
ter and eai'ly spring. His great red heart, 
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Antares, shines now with anger and with 
brilliancy, as do the eyes of a snake when 
its head is uplifted to strike its victim. 

Here, in this lovely land, with all these 
glories overhead, there is weeping and 
wailing, sin and shame on the earth. 

The old gods, still true to their work, 
are busy here. 

Nemesis and her sister At^ have come 
to avenge the wrongs of Mona Morris. 

How did this goddess and her sister 
come ? Perhaps they sprang, ready armed, 
from out the bosom of the great Pacific, 
and were wafted ashore in its lifcffivinof 
breezes. Or perhaps Antares, being wroth, 
could contain his anger no longer, so sent 
the sisters on a shaft from his fiery heart. 

It matters not, they were at their work. 
The tenderness and love of the Starry Cross 
did not impede or stay the vengeance of 
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the wrathfiil Scorpion. No ; for though 
the Cross is a symbol of mercy, it is also a 
symbol of justice ; and Mr. Kenmuir had 
to learn the truth of that lesson, taught by 
the Great Teacher of men, which says, 
" Whatsoever justice ye mete, it shall be 
meted to you again." 




CHAPTER VII. 


MR. KENMUIR's son MEETS MR. KENMUIR's 

DAUGHTER. 


^ANY years have passed away since 
we left Walter Morris in his 
cradle; he has grown to man- 
hood, and possesses the fine 
stalwart ^ figure of his grandfather old 
Morris, with the handsome face of his 
&ther, and all the voluptuous sensuality 
of his mother. 

All these years Mr. Kenmuir had kept 
his secret; his wife knew nothing about 
this son. But now that he was actually on 
his way out fi'om England, and would ere 
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long be in Tasmania, it behoved him to 
tell Mrs. Kenmuir of his son's existence. 

This he did in a very neat and pretty 
speech, for Mr. Kenmuir, with all his 
selfishness and all his deceit, was neither 
coarse nor vulgar in speech or in manner. 

At first his wife was surprised, and 
almost unable to rouse herself from the 
stupefying consequences of her great as- 
tonishment ; she spoke no word, she seemed 
dumb. Mr. Kenmuir, who did not expect 
she would take '^ the news " quite so calmly, 
pretended to feel regret for what had hap- 
pened so long ago. He gave vent to some 
expressions of maudlin remorse, which ap- 
peared to satisfy his wife ; for she rose from 
her chair, and imprinted a warm kiss on 
his forehead, saying — 

'' I am sure it was the girl's fault much 
more than it was yours." 
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Out of her own stronghold of virtue she 
cast a kind of cheerful blame on the victim 
of her husband, and continued, " Since 
you repent of it, I will say nothing about 
it ; but will let ' bygones be bygones.' " 

Mrs* Kenmuir informed her daughter 
that Mr. Morris would soon be with them, 
and that he was her half-brother ; that she 
must show him every kindness; but she 
entered into no particulars. 

Cynthia Kenmuir had grown up to 
be a lovely woman. She inherited all 
her mother's beauty, and her father's hand- 
some appearance as well. In disposition she 
was as ugly as she was beautiful in person. 
Voluptuous, proud, deceitful, and most 
selfish. She detested living in the country ; 
to her the flowers and stars said nothing ; 
she longed for lovers' meetings, for balls 
and operas. She had not been ^ ' presented ' ' 
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in society ; she was to " come out " to 
make her debut at Government House in 
a few months' time. But this event had 
so often been fixed and decided upon, and 
as often put aside, that now she placed no 
reliance on any word or promise that was 
made concerning it. 

* . 

Her mother would willingly have taken 
her to the festivities at Government House, 
but she would not do so unless Mr. Ken- 
muir would also go ; for she said, " He 
ought to go with Cynthia to her first ball, 
even if he never went afterwards." 

But the father would not give up one 
entire day for the sake of pleasing his 
daughter. He would not forego the plea- 
sure of his daily ride to some outlying 
farm or sheep station ; and when he cam^ 
home to dinner in the evening, he was 
much too tired to dress for a ball, and too 
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sleepy to drive sixteen miles, for his house 
was that distance from the city. Thus, 
when the time for the forthcoming ball 
had arrived, she knew there would be the 
same old reasons as before for keeping her 
away from it. 

She saw plenty of company in her 
mother's drawing-room ; but that did not 
satisfy her. Now she knew Mr. Morris was 
going to live with them, she set about 
wondering what he was like, and planned 
in her own mind what she should make 
him do for her. She came to the con- 
clusion that, upon the whole, it would be 
very convenient to have this half-brother 
Uving with them. 

At last he arrived. The carriage, with a 
pair of handsome horses, wa^ sent into the 
city for him. His father did not trouble to 
meet him. There was no display of 
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affection or of warm-heartedness between 
them. They all lived on the old life except 
Cynthia. 

Walter Morris had nothing to do ; so 
he walked out with Cynthia, he rode with 
her daily, he went to church with her^ 
he prayed with her, and — he loved her. 
In the evenings, they watched the stars 
together. Antares was brighter than any^ 
Antares was shining over Hobart ; but these 
two people knew not its significance. 

This same programme was performed 
and enacted from week's end to month's 
end ; till at last Mr. Kenmuir bestirred 
himself, and said, '^ Walter must go up 
country, and take the management of one 
of the outlying sheep stations," when, to 
the astonishment of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenmuir, Cynthia begged to be allowed to 
go also. 
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'' Such a thing could not be heard of, 
could not be listened to for a moment," 
said the father and mother. 

Then Cynthia deliberately and mali- 
ciously upbraided her parents for '^ keeping 
her shut out from the world." She told 
them point blank that her half-brother, 
Walter Morris, was everything to her, and 
that in a few months she would become a 
mother ! 

Poor Mrs. Kenmuir was stunned and 
shocked beyond measure; the little spirit 
she had in her before marriage had long 
ago left her, and now she was powerless to 
speak. She was filled with horror at the 
disgrace and shame brought upon her by 
this daughter, whom she never saw again 
till she was dying. Cynthia had dealt a 
terrible blow to her good and gentle 
mother — grief accompanied by disgrace. 
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As to the father, he was like a mad- 
man. He upbraided his son for base 
ingratitude, taunted him with the sin of 
his mother, called down curses on his head, 
and swore he would be the death of him. 
Indeed, for three weeks the wretched father 
lay in wait to shoot his son, who was 
always kept out of harm's way by some of 
the labourers in Mr.Kenmuir's employment. 

Had pistols only been within reach of 
the exasperated parent he would have shot 
his son on the spot. At length the medical 
man, an old Mend of the family, persuaded 
and coaxed Mr. Kenmuir to let his daughter 
marry her half-brother, and he agreed that 
it should be so. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Kenmuir ever saw the guilty couple again ; 
for immediately they were married, they 
left Tasmania for the Middle Island of 
New Zealand. 
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In the days of which I write there were 
neither telegrams nor cablegrams ; therefore 
news did not cross the water or the land 
then quite so quickly as it does now. It 
took two years for the people in Maori land 
to hear of this villain and his incestuous 
marriage ; and by that time they were tired 
of each other, and were separated. Mrs. 
Morris lived in Australia with her three 
children, and he remained in New Zealand. 

Mrs. Kenmuir grieved so much about 
this daughter, it was feared her mind would 
give way, owing to the shock she had re- 
ceived ; consequently she went away with 
a lady friend, and travelled till she was 
better ; for recover she never did. 

Flowerhurst Hall was the name of Mr. 
Kenmuir's house; and it indeed looked 
much too respectable for any loose actions 
of any kind to have been committed either 
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in it or near it. And yet the ancient 
families of Kenmuir and of Powell now 
formed the subject of gossip, both in town 
and country, upon the very point on 
which they had always attached so much 
importance — the chastity of their women. 
This was indeed a sore matter for a man 
like Mr. Kenmuir. This disgrace and 
shame had come upon them ; and now 
Mrs. Kenmuir remembered the words that 
were whispered by the trees in years gone 
by. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DYING. 



IME modified the grief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenmuir. They still lived 
the ** old life," when one day 
she received a letter from Syd- 
ney, stating that a lady who was dying 
wished to see her. 

She knew, for her mother's heart told 
her, who it was that desired to set eyes 
upon her. She asked her husband to ac- 
company her ; but no, not one inch would 
he stir ; and he said, '' No Kenmuir ever 
forgave those who brought shame or dis- 
grace to their name and their house." So 
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it ended by Mrs. Kenmuir going without, 
him. She, however, took an old and 
valued servant, a nurse, with her. 

These two set oflf on this errand of 

mercy. 

• ••••• 

Once in Sydney, they easily reaehed a 
small suburb, and soon found the house 
indicated in the letter. They ascended 
the rickety stairs and wound their way 
along narrow passages, then through a 
room, and into a yet narrower and darker 
passage beyond, old Dorothy lighting the 
way, while she led Mrs. Kenmuir by the 
hand. 

" Stop, Dorothy," said she, and trem- 
bled. 

" But this is the room for us to-night," 
said the old nurse, pushing open a door of 
a long nan-ow apartment with a sloping 
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ceiling, the beams of which ahnost touched 
their heads. 

" I must see her. Dorothy ! lead 
me to the room. The woman downstairs 
told you which it was. Have you seen 
her?" asked the mother with a terrified 
look on her face. 

** I have seen her, dear Miss Gladys," 
said the nurse of former days, who, in her 
grief, had forgotten that her mistress was 
no longer Miss Gladys. " I have seen her, 
and I have kissed her lovely face and 
smoothened her soft bright hair." The 
poor old nurse could say no more, her voice 
failed her, and she turned her head away. 

" Take me to her, Dorothy," said her 
mistress. 

'' Not to-night. If you see her to- 
night, all sleep will leave you," answered 
Dorothy. 
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" I could not sleep without seeing her ; 
don't prevent me, but show me the room. 
And it is not yet late, not nine, I shall not 
go to bed for some time,'* said Mrs. Ken- 
muir. 

** Are you sure you can bear it? " asked 
the old nurse. 

" I must see her, and I will bear it. I 
am her mother, can I forget that ? Can I 
be under the same roof and go to rest with- 
out looking upon her face, even if she be 
dead?" 

So they retraced their steps and entered 
another room, where a clean but narrow 
bed was near an open window. On it lay 
Cynthia. She seemed to be listening, for 
nightingales sang in the gardens, and the 
soft, mild wind, rose fragrant with the 
smell of laden orange boughs from Para- 
matta. 
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As Mrs. Kenmuir crept noiselessly to- 
wards the bed she saw that the sufferer 
noticed nothing. The time had gone by 
with her when any sight or sound had 
power on her. She only waited. That 
unutterable and terrible loneliness which 
comes to all in their death hour, had come 
to her. 

The nurse and the mother were now 
by the side of the bed. Mrs. Kenmuir 
clasped her dying daughter's hand, but the 
pressure was not returned. However, she 
knew that her child recognised her, for she 
looked at her and tried to speak ; but the 
dry tongue and the parched lips refused to 
utter a word. Cynthia died with her hand 
in her mother's. 

Mrs. Kenmuir shuddered, and a low 
cry escaped her. Only once before had she 
been face to face with death. Then it was 
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when her gentle mother faded away peace- 
fiiUy; at her deathbed there was nothing 
to shock, as there was in the untimely end 
of this most unfortunate woman. 

The light of the moon fell upon the 
marble features, and upon the changeless 
brow, and shone upon the hair and face of 
Cynthia. 

Mrs. Kenmuir stood motionless as a 
statue, with her lips parted, rapt in con- 
templation. She was the living image of 
the dead woman upon whom she gazed; 
for illness had made Cynthia look quite as 
old as her mother. Her breath came quick 
and fast — her bosom heaved convulsively, 
till a hysterical sob burst from her, and she 
threw herself beside the daughter for whom 
natural aflfection still pleaded. 

She pulled the old servant down beside 
her, and said, *' Oh ! if her father would 
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only forgive her. He must forgive her, 
now she is dead." 

**0 Cynthia! my child," cried the 
heart-broken mother. 

" Forgive her ! Yes, surely the master 
will do that," said Dorothy. " He used to 
love her." 

** But his love, his fondness, was turned 
into hatred, so bitter, two years and more 
ago," said Mrs. Kenmuir, who seemed to 
have forgotten that her husband really 
never had shown any aflfection at all for his 
child. And as to old Dorothy saying, " He 
used to be fond of Cynthia," that was a 
stretch of the old woman's imagination. 
** You see, the disgrace and shame have 
made your master very angry," said her 
mistress, 

*' Hush, hush, it's not for a Kenmuir 
to be talking about * disgrace and shame.' 
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I won't listen to it," said the old ser- 
vant. 

*' Well, you know Dorothy, on that 
dreadful day, your master pushed Cynthia 
away from him, with grief and abhorrence. 
He looked with angry eyes on the girl who 
had done his name such wrong. And you 
know, he would not come to see her, not 
even on her death-bed. But Dorothy, I 
want you to think of her as she was in the 
years that are past, when she was pure, 
and before she knew his son ; for, O God I 
it was his son who wronged her." 

This was the very first time Mrs. Ken- 
muir had ever breathed a sound against 
her husband, or ever blamed him, and can 
we wonder that she did so ? 

** You knew her in her cradle, and you 
know her in her coffin. Think of her 
kindly if you can." 
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Poor Mrs. Kenmuir, completely ex- 
hausted, body and mind, bent over the 
bed and kissed the face not paler than her 
own. But the trial was too great — she fell 
forward in a dead faint — and old Dorothy 
stood aghast to see in death, the likeness 
so great and so strong between these two 
women. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE EVIL MEN DO LIVES AFTER THEM. 

V ■ "t*H. MoERis still lived in New 

^ m -^ Zealand. From his detestr- 

1 ^. r able marriage three children 

were bom, one of whom 

died. Thus he had living with him his 

eldest daughter and son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenmuir were both dead ; 
and as his will was never revoked or can- 
celled, this Morris had inherited, through 
his wife, all the rich lands and fat beeves, 
with numerous large flocks of sheep, which 
once belonged to hk father. Thus he was 
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a rich man. God prospered him, and kept 
him as the ** apple of His eye." 

Having a great deal of property in 
Tasmania, he went there periodically to 
inspect it ; but his visits were of a business 
nature. 

From the minds of most persons the 
role he had acted in the family drama was 
banished or entirely forgotten ; and as th© 
knowledge of his guilt died out with the 
old colonists, it was not known to new and 
fresh arrivals. Of course, here and there 
one man would be found who knew *' all 
about Walter Morris." 

In New Zealand he gave himself up to 
the charms and fascinations of sundry dairy- 
maids and wives of shepherds whose hus- 
bands were safely out of the way, over 
tussocky hills, driving sheep. When 
in Tasmania he found his vices were 
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unknown. He then had the cool effrontery 
to dare to make himself agreeable to ladies, 
and, in fact, to befool them with his silvery- 
tongue and his honeyed words. 

" The evil that men do lives after 
them ; '^ and certainly Mr. Kenmuir's evil 
deeds were seeds sown which yielded a 
superabundant harvest. His wife, his 
children, and his grandchildren, Mona 
also — each and all paid the penalty of 
one man's sin. 

And now that Mr. Kenmuir was dead, 
the evil deeds of his early life lived in his 
son and in his granddaughter. 

Even had Mr. Morris's vices been 
known or remembered, that fact would 
not have affected him ; for a man does 
not lose his world, or his position in the 
world, through so trivial a fault as that 
of making love to another man's wife, or 
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even running away with her. As to lead- 
ing a woman astray, why, that is a daily 
occurrence ; and the sin of it consists in 
being found out, much more than in the 
actual commission of the sin. Such has 
ever been the easy and indulgent way in 
which men are treated. 

Half-a-century ago, a spotless life, a 
reputation for purity, was what every 
woman in the land, from the highest to 
the lowest, aimed at possessing ; compared 
with which gold and riches were dross, 
position B& nought. 

Nowadays, let me ask, what has become 
of the chastity of matrons ? where is the 
purity of maidens ? 

Why, they have gone where the last 
stage-coach has gone, and where our grand- 
mothers' spinning-wheels and patched- 
work quilts have gone. Such things are 
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unknown now, because they are not wanted. 
They are virtues, and are out of fashion. 
If Modesty were to show herself in the 

« 

present day she would be stared at and 
quizzed. Fashionable ladies would tell 
her she was no longer a la mode^ and had 
better retire. Others would ask her if she 
had come out of Noah's Ark, she was so 
ancient-looking ? So Modesty and all her 
relations would be ridiculed if they appeared 
now. 

And yet, in times gone by, men drew 
their swords and exchanged pistol shots to 
defend the chastity of their women ; but 
nowadays a damaged reputation is plastered 
up by money. Men hand over a certain 
amount of coin, and wounded virtue soon 
heals up. But what about the scar that is 
left behind ? We never hear or see any- 
thing of thatj though the ugly scar is there. 
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Money is a potent salve which heals' all 
wounds and makes all roads smooth. 

The wisest man who ever lived said 
that *' a virtuous woman was a crown to 
her husband." Let me ask, *^ How many- 
men have such crowns in the present day ?" 
Very few ; so few, you might count them 
on your fingers. 

Talk of sin to a married woman of the 
present day, she answers, *' Fiddledeedee ! 
And if it be sin, a spice of it makes life all 
the better. One goes back to one's husband 
afterwards with all the zest of repentance, 
besides having enjoyed the fun and the 
excitement of the sin into the bargain." 

The state of morality of the present day 
makes a chaste woman wring her hands 
and exclaim, **Can such things be, and 
Heaven be just?" 

How far a man is to be held responsible 
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for the unforeseen consequences of his own 
deed, is a question which makes us ponder 
before venturing an answer. The evil con- 
sequences and mischievous results which 
may happen and be brought about through 
one single act of selfish indulgence, is a 
thought .sufficiently dreadful to make any 
of us pause and reflect. 

Had Mr. Kenmuir been the only person 
to suffer, the only person to be punished 
for his selfish indulgence, nobody could 
complain. 

But things in this world are ordered 
otherwise ; for there is no sort of crime 
or wickedness in which only one is the 
sufferer. We none of us can say that the 
gratification of our passions will affect our- 
selves alone. 

Doubtless Mr. Kenmuir did not, could 
not foresee what his conduct would lead to. 
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One consequence he did foresee, he did 
know, and that was the disgrace and misery 
his action would bring upon Mona and her 
old fether. 

But he did not mind about them so 
long as he and his suffered nothing. In 
the end this selfish man learned the bitter 
lesson *' that there is no sort of bad action 
of which only one man can bear the punish- 
ment." Our evil deeds affect our surround- 
ings, and cause sufferings to many who are 
not responsible for our actions. 

Thus, " the evil men do lives after 
them." 



CHAPTER X. 
UI88 Hudson's last ball in England. 

^HE county ball was fixed to take 
place on the 29th December. 
The weather was clear, bright, 
and frosty. Miss Hudson, 
with some friends, was walking in the 
Park a week before it came off, when 
three gentlemen of their acquaintance met 
them and asked, " Are you going to the 
ball ? Pray, go ; ' everybody ' will be 
there " — by which last expression they 
meant all their own set, and nobody at all 
below it or out of it. 
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and Lady Clinton, and a host of other 
fashionable people. Later on came Lady 
Arthur Vavasoura with her husband and 
Earl Strathgillan. Most unexpectedly Mr. 
Roby was there ; he stood leaning against 
a doorway, looking " daggers " at Captain 
Tomline, who was flirting desperately with 
Miss Hudson. 

Presently he asked of a friend, " Who 
the fellow was with her?" He moved 
across the room and joined a group which 
had by this time surrounded her. 

" I seldom dance," said he, " but may 
I have the pleasure of this waltz ? " He 
put his arm round her and whirled her 
into the circle, saying, '* Ah ! Estelle, no 
one has my step as you have it." 

" That seems strange indeed, for we 
seldom dance together." 

On and on they went in the waltz ; his 
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lips nearly touched her brow ; the perfume 
of her hair was close upon him ; the flowers 
in her bosom were crushed against him. 
He murmured in her ear, " Do not leave 
England, stay and give me hope; but, 
alas! how can I hope even to be re- 
membered, when you have so many to 
teach you to forget*" 

" Mr. Roby, I never forget, and I wish 
you never did. My feelings have not 
changed since I saw you last. Why will 
you force me to say cruel things to you? " 

They left the dancers; he led her to 
one of those little alcoves, a bower of 
flowers, at the ferther end of the ball- 
room, and there in the stillness of the 
night he listened to every breath, and heard 
each heart-throb of the woman he loved. 
As he looked into her face, all the passion 
that was in him stirred and trembled at it ; 
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the spell of the hour was over his senses ; 
he stooped and said, " Estelle." It was 
only one word, her name^ but she under- 
stood it, and, complaining of the heat of 
the rooms, requested to be taken to her 
chaperone. He said, " Have you not one 
kind word for me ? " 

" I gave you my final answer long ago. 
I told you this very night I could not 
change that answer. Say no more, there 
are others near who wiU hear you," she 
replied. He left the ball a disappointed 
man, and returned to the Priory in 
Warwickshire next day. 

" What does Koby mean with Miss 
Hudson?" asked Captain Tomline of Mr. 
Rich, who had just escaped fi-om gaunt 
Miss Wilkinson. 

" How should I know? He is a con- 
founded flirt and as inconstant as the wind.* 
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His old mother always is saying, * How 
girls hunt him np and run after him ! ' 
but it seems this time he is the one who 
does the running after. But flirtation 
amuses ; it does not make men look as he 
looked when he left the room. He could 
marry Miss Hudson if he wished." 

" How can you tell ? " said Captain 
Tomline. 

" Well, I suppose so ; her grandmother 
would let him have her fast enough ; they 
are of the same faith," replied Mr. Riqh. 

" But tres chers^^^ chimed in the voice 
of Mr. Brewster, ** J heard upon the best 
authority that she refused him nine months 
ago at his own home. He came here to- 
night to try and get her to change her 
mind, but without success; besides, it is 
all arranged for her to leave England 
shortly." 
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The dancing went on; loving glances 
were exchanged; all the latest on dits 
passed from one to another. Miss Hudson 
sat with her filmy light dress of lace, which 
was made quite high, covering both bosom 
and shoulders. For ornaments, she wore 
a parure of rich amethysts ; she looked 
charming. She was waiting to get into 
the cloak-room, the passage to which 
was blocked by two persons, who were 
no others than my Lady Arthur Vava- 
soura and Earl Strathgillan, who had 
danced every dance together, and by their 
conduct had caused many remarks. They 
appeared to be now eagerly discussing 
some project. 

Whilst sitting waiting, Mr. Ludwig, a 
friend of her chaperone, said — 

" Mrs. Strickland, do you know, I think 
old dowagers ought to have guardians* It 
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is shocking to a man of refined taste and 
of a sensitive nature to wander loose in a 
modem ball-room. The exhibitions of 
mature and senile semi-nudity grow worse 
every year." 

" Indeed yes, I quite agree with you," 
replied Mrs. Strickland ; " but young women 
do not give way to the tendency to attend 
balls in costumes that would cause their 
instantaneous arrest if so completely ex- 
posed in the street." 

" Nor, if they did, would I as a man 
raise my voice," replied Mr. Ludwig. 

" Where and when would you draw 
the line ? " asked Mrs. Strickland. 

" At the woman who has seen sixty 
hard and rugged winters. I would give 
women half-a-century to exhibit their 
charms ; don't you think that long 
enough ? " Mr. Ludwig inquired. 
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" Undoubtedly it is, and much too long 
for my taste. Why these ladies of un- 
questioned respectability, who are refined, 
who are known for their good works, should 
appear in such garments, is more than I 
can say," replied Mrs. Stricldand. 

" I suppose it is because they have 
learned too late the potent charms and 
great influence which a decollete corsage 
has over man. They think ' better late 
than never,' so resolve to make amends for 
lost time. Evidently they feel remorse at 
having veUed their charms too long, so 
they reveal the lack of such charms late in 
life," answered Mr. Ludwig. 

"What a severe critic you are," said 
Mrs. Strickland. 

" But really, even you must allow that 
when women have passed into the sere and 
yellow leaf they should not appear at balls 
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in costumes which are positively indecent," 
repHed Mr. Ludwig. 

" I am glad that neither myself nor my 
young friend come under your «ensure. I 
think the plain and painful truth is, that 
with many women the love of admiration 
grows stronger with the advance of years, 
and they allow vanity to get the better of 
their commonsense/ ' said Mrs. Strickland. 

" Yes, and so they make one last and 
frantic effort to catch the .approving glance 
of man at the expense of modesty. As I 
said before, I say now — ^from ten years of 
age up to sixty is the fiiU extent of time I 
would give them to wear such low and 
sleeveless dresses." 

By the time Mr. Ludwig had finished 
his criticisms on female attire. Earl Strath- 
gillan and his companion had rejoined the 
throng. 
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My Lady Arthur Vavasoura had written 
a sweet little pink note to the earl, com- 
mencing, ^^Cher ami choisi de mon cosur^'' in 
which the virtuous wife had appointed this 
meeting with him ! 

My lady had received a sweet note from 
the earl in reply. Her husband coming 
into her room just as she finished reading 
it, requested to see it. She refused ! He 
insisted ! There was no fire in which she 
could burn this precious little letter. Her 
husband still waited to see the note ; but 
the elegant, refined, titled lady did not give 
it to him. No — she crumpled and crushed 
it up, rolled it up in the palm of her hand, 
and — swallowed it ! 

What could that sweet little note be 
about? I wonder, for my lady would risk 
choking herself rather than let her husband 
see it. 
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In six months the papers informed the 
pubKc that he and his wife were divorced 
— ^my lady having gone off with Earl 
Strathgillan the last day of the races at 
Northington. Lord Arthur Yavasoura sold 
all his lands and estates in England, and 
went to the north island of New Zealand. 

Miss Hudson left the ballroom with her 
chaperone, who took her to grandm^re next 
morning. She had recovered from all 
fatigue, and was looking fresh and well. 
Here she found her friend Miss Blake, who 
had lost her mother in early childhood, and 
who was going with her, under the guar- 
dianship of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, to Tas- 
mania to live with her widowed father. 

Presently the servant announced Mr. 
Hunt, who, after the usual salutations, 
said— 

" Well, Miss Hudson, I hope all is in 
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readiness for our voyage. Mrs. Hunt is in 
London making her final preparations; but 
as for you, I don't expect you will ever 
land. With your bright eyes and defiant 
bearing, of a certainty you will become a 
corsair's bride; for no doubt we shall be 
attacked by pirates, and if they let us all 
off free, it will only be on condition that 
you become Conrad's bride. I think you 
should change your name to Medora." 

"I am quite satisfied with my own 
name. But a truce to such nonsense. You 
know I mean to keep single ; I jam one of 
those persons who are contented to let * well 
alone,' " said Estelle Hudson. 

Mr* Hunt was determined to continue 
his jests, and said- 

" 0\ no, of course, Miss Estelle, you 
won't take a corsair ; you will marry an old 
major — no doubt you prefer the army." 
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"Once more, Mr. Hunt, desist from 
such hadinage. Don't you know there is 
many a true word spoken in jest, and I do 
not wish to hear what my future fate even 
may be,*' said she. 

" Well, seriously now, do pray have all 
ready, for you and Miss Blake must go 
with me to London by the express train 
next Tuesday at seven p.m., and we shall 
get to our journey's end by the next morn- 
ing somewhere about daybreak, I suppose,*' 
said Mr. Hunt. 

**Just at present my most pressing 
business is to talk to Miss Blake, whom I 
have not seen for two months, and as soon 
as we are alone our conversation will be- 
gin," said Estelle Hudson. 

Mr. Hunt took the hint, badje them, 
" Good morning," and went away. 

Eleanor Blake had been to visit some 
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very old friends near Bingham. She had 
set off before the frost came. She went to 
see once more the fine monuments and 
sculpture in Bottisford Church — the monu- 
ments of the Manners family ; and also 
paid a farewell visit to old Mrs. Challands, 
who was so old, she knew she would never 
see her again alive. Besides this, she had 
a few weeks with the hounds. This girl 
was devoted to hunting. She had for a 
long time lived with her only brother, a 
rich bachelor in Leicestershire, who was a 
most enthusiastic fox-hunter. Eleanor and 
this brother joined the Belvoir Hunt. The 
weather was fine and warm, and sent a 
goodly muster of ladies with the sterner 
sex, to Little Pouton. They soon moved 
away to Pouton Wood, hounds soon finding 
a fox, which they hurried about in covert 
till a companion divided attention, and a 
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section of the pack went away with a rattle 
towards Boothby, Three or four hard 
riders sUpped along with them, but in the 
end were obUged to return to the main 
body in the wood. After dragging on 
past Spittlegate cottages, tidings led them, 
upon slender materials, over the Hill-dike 
to Welby Warren, where all traces were 
lost. 

As night came on, a fox from Boothby 
Wood ran over a part of the morning's 
ground, which, with a very poor scent, did 
not enable hounds to do anything with 
him. 

They all enjoyed the day's riding ; and 
it was agreed that the hounds should meet 
again in two days. That was Eleanor 
Blake's last ride with the hounds for many 
years. 

On the day appointed the meet was at 
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the legendary spot of Bayard's Leap, where, 
it is recorded, the redoubtable steed of that 
name made a prodigious jump to save his 
rider from the embraces of a hag who used 
to frequent the neighbourhood. 

What became of the evil one afterwards, 
history does not relate ; and nobody seemed 
to anticipate a resurrection chase by the old 
girl on a broomstick that day. 

They became acquainted with a fox at 
Lord Bristol's plantation, which took them 
oflf in the direction of Dunsby Gorse, but 
when within a short distance, bore round 
by Brauncewell Lodge, to the left of Temple 
Bruer, at which point an outlying fox 
jumped up. 

After a very fast gallop of fifty-five 
minutes, this fox was unfortunately lost. 
Another was found in a small plantation 
near the wood, which did not afford much 
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sport as they hunted slowly in the direc- 
tion of Raneeby High Wood. 

From a turnip field near Sudbrook 
House a fox led them away to Sparrow 
Gorse, where he hung awhile, and then 
took a ring towards Willoughby, turning 
on a backward route to Bayard's Leap, 
thence on a zig-zag line through Califomia 
Covert to Fulbeck-hill top, where, after 
enjoying a capital day's sport, they left 
off; and Eleanor Blake bade adieu to her 
hunting friends. 

The last day these two girls passed in 
England were to be spent with grandm^re, 
who had much to say to them, and many 
wholesome counsels to give. She said, 
'' Woman is what man makes her ; so be 
careful, my dears, how you allow any man 
to shape your course in life." 

When all the leave-taking was over. 
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they drove to the railway station, where 
they met Mr. Hunt. The journey to Lon- 
don was as monotonous as these journeys 
always are. There was an old lady in the 
same carriage as themselves, who had at 
least a dozen pets of various kinds, to each 
of which she talked and chattered. Then 
there was a musician, who, when the train 
passed through the long tunnel between 
Nottingham and London, declared the 
whistle of the engine to be the most per- 
fect E flat he had ever heard ! He was 
quite pleased with it. 

In due course of time the train, 
with its living freight, arrived at the 
Euston Square Station — three o'clock in 
the morning, pitch dark, and a drizzling 
rain ! 

Mr. Hunt and the two ladies drove to 
the hotel where Mrs, Hunt awaited them ; 
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and next day all embarked on board the 
good ship Ulswater. 

The passage out was like most other 
voyages. Suffice it to say that it was 
tolerably prosperous, and that all on board 
were very glad when the vessel arrived at 
the port of her destination. Only landsmen 
who have endured a long voyage, can know 
how devoutly this latter consummation is 
longed for, and how thankfiil they are when 
it is at last attained. 

During the voyage all the passengers 
remarked that Mrs, Hunt was most devoted 
and assiduous in her attentions to her 
husband. She never allowed him to be 
out of her sight ; she walked the deck with 
him ; she sat by him and read to him. 
Occasionally she might be heard saying to 
him, " Hush ! Don't speak of such a thing ; 
it is nonsense;" and Mr. Hunt would reply, 
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^* But it is there ; I can hear it;" and he 
would put out his hand, as if to keep every- 
body and everything from touching his 
body. 

Ever since he had been at sea, his eyes 
appeared to have lost their brightness ; the 
gaiety and liveliness of his manner had left 
him ; in fact, he was an altered man. At 
sea he had a mournful face, and his great 
eyes were wistfully meditative, like the 
eyes of dumb animals, and he rarely 
spoke to anyone. 

The truth is, this man always became 
insane when he was on the water. His 
insanity showed itself in a remarkable way, 
and also in a ludicrous way ; for no sooner 
was he afloat than he imagined and be- 
lieved that a " live duck was in his 
stomach," and would often declare that 
he heard it " quack ! " But immediately 
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he was on land this horrid idea forsook 
him, and he became as when we first 
knew him — ^perfectly sane. 

No wonder Mrs, Hunt rejoiced when 
the voyage was over. Her great fear 
was that her husband should make him- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of his fellow- 
passengers; thus she was unremitting in 
her watchfuhiess over him. 

As soon as the good ship dropped her 
anchor, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt went ashore. 
They were the first to leave the vessel, 
and nobody blamed them for their haste. 



CHAPTER XL 


LIVING IN ANOTHER HEMISPHERE. 



s soon as Miss Hudson and Miss 
Blake knew that land was in 
sight, they dressed and went on 
deck, early though it was, for 
they did not wish to lose any of 
the scenery of one of the most lovely 
islands in the world. 

The doctor of the ship went up to Miss 

Hudson where she was standing, and said, 

" Well, what do you think of the place ? " 

" Don't speak to me ; let me feast my 

soul in peace. Never have I seen anything 
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to equal it. What I see now comes nearest 
to my idealistic sense of the beautifiil ; and 
pray let me enjoy it/' said she. 

The morning sun was dispersing a soft 
grey mist, and so revealed one little inlet 
and promontory after another, and gilded 
the distant tops of the bold, headlands. 

The sky above was clear and blue ; and, 
in the distance, she saw numberless moun- 
tain peaks tinged with the morning sun- 
light ; but the beauty of the valleys was 
hidden at this very early hour as if by a 
shroud of fleecy, soft, white wool, which 
extended a short distance up the mountain 
sides. It was a covering placed by Dame 
Nature, that good and beneficent mother, 
over the sleeping valleys; and as Miss 
Hudson beheld all the beauty of the sun- 
kissed heights, her imagination suggested 
the loveliness that lay beneath Nature's 
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coverlet, and which in a few hours she 
would see. 

Perhaps in no other part of the world 
could a combination so rare and so beautiful 
have been possible ; and, when within a 
mile or two of port, a scene presented 
itself which, for mingled grandeur and 
beauty, could scarcely be surpassed in the 
whole world. The element which added 
so much charm to the picture was the 
white fleecy vapour which shrouded Mount 
Wellington, as the veil does a Mussulman's 
bride, under which veil Estelle Hudson was 
anxious to peep. 

Lord Byron's sublime lines on Mont 
Blanc are truly applicable to Mount Wel- 
Kngton— 

The monarch of mountains 

They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, In a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
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As the ship went up the estuary of the 
noble river Derwent, she saw, on the left, 
the cemetery, with its tombstones and 
monuments, and its narrow green mounds 
with pale stone records; the bright sun- 
shine was upon them, and the blue sea 
close by, making the homes of the dead 
brilliant and beautifiil. 

The sun was now careering in the sky ; 
all the fleecy vapour had disappeared. 
There was the city of Hobart before her ! 
the proud mountain, the " buttressed 
throne '* of rocks, keeping strict watch and 
guard over it, as a jealous man guards his 
love. 

She thought, " How lovely is this 
place!" She heard the passengers say 
'' it reminded them of Genoa ; " others 
even declared that it was more beautiful. 

The whole breadth of the land was 
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decked in softest shades of pink and white, 
as a bride to meet her spouse, the gorgeous 
sun, who kissed her prolific bosom with his 
warm rays. And behold what she brought 
forth — ^j&nit blossoms and scented flowers 
from one end of the island to the other ! 

The hills were covered with stately 
trees, and the valleys were ftiU of verdure ; 
whilst here and there, from amidst the 
mass of foliage, villa residences were peep- 
ing from their screens of plantations. 

How she wished her brother would 
come on board for her. Scarcely had she 
uttered the words, before Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Hudson were on the deck, greeting 
with warm welcome the two ladies in 
whom they were interested. Each of them 
desired to know " which spot of this 
enchanted isle was to be her home." 

**Why, Tom, this place looks like 
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Fairyland. I had no idea it was so lovely, ' ' 
said Estelle to her brother. 

" Yes, it is very beautiful. The position 
of the city, and its undulating surface, 
conduce immensely to its picturesqueness. 
Tourists and travellers always go into rap- 
tures about the * nestling city,' " said her 
brother. 

"It is quite a jewel of a place," said 
Estelle. 

" Well, those who live here call it the 

* Gem of the Pacific ; ' but our great burly 
brothers over the water call our place a 

* marine mosaic,' " said Tom Hudson. 

" And a very pretty name too ; but, 
pray, who are the * burly brothers over the 
water ? ' " asked Estelle. 

" Why, the Australians, of course ; and 
I must give them credit for being very fond 
of their fair sister Tasmania. They often 
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come over, bringing their wives and child- 
ren, to see her and stay with her," said Mr. 
Hudson. 

" Of course, they like the place ; and I 
don't wonder at it, ' ' said Estelle. * * Besides, 
it does everybody good to move about and 
to travel. It widens and elevates their 
range of thought ; for the human mind 
has a general tendency to narrow and limit 
itself selfishly, so that it needs all it can 
get from outer influences to keep it above 
a prejudiced and illiberal level." 

'' Well, if you are going into meta- 
physics like this," said her brother, '' I 
must ask you to wait a while until I have 
read myself up on the subject. All the 
same, T agree with you that the Australians 
show their good taste and equally good 
sense by coming over here as often as they 
do." 
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In a few days Eleanor Blake called to 
see Estelle. These friends lived very 
near to each other. She was introduced 
by Estelle to her brother. Mr. Hudson 
welcomed her to his house as much with 
his eyes and hand as with his words. 

Eleanor Blake was an artist; she was 
keenly appreciative of nature's beauties, 
and had admired all that she had seen quite 
as much as her friend did. In England, 
she enjoyed great advantages in cultivating 
her natural taste ; now, she had the ability 
and the power to perpetuate in true colours 
everything that she loved and admired. 
One thing was certain, she would find 
ample scope for her pencil and brush in 
Tasmania. Eleanor was one of two chil- 
dren; her father had been living in the 
colony six months when she joined him. 
Mr. Blake was very old ; only twenty-two 
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summers had passed over Eleanor's head ; 
and her brother the foxhunting squire was 
fuUy thirty years of age. 

This girl was remarkably pretty, and 
like her friend she was a brunette. These 
two girls were fast friends. What with 
balls at Government House, band-playing 
in the Domain, three men-of-war in the 
harbour — H.M.S. Havannah^ the splendid 
little Fantome^ and a French ship, L'Alc- 
mene — all giving and receiving return balls 
and parties of some sort or other, besides 
the gaiety at private houses and at Govern- 
ment House, this season it was especially 
gay. Then there were the picnics and 
the regatta. Thus the young people found 
plenty of amusement, and of suflficient 
variety to suit all tastes. 

Tom Hudson was considered a hand- 
some man. He was tall and well made, 
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with large, expressive grey eyes, fair 
hair, and a yellow beard ; he had most 
beautiM hands, but his family was 
remarkable for possessing hands of per- 
fect shape. Evidently he was attracted 
by Eleanor, who often went out sketch- 
ing. He was sure to accompany her. 
He sent her bouquets of the choicest 
flowers from his own garden and conser- 
vatory. 

Though he was not a dancer, he fre- 
quently attended balls, and would mono- 
polise much of her time sitting by her side 
talking. 

Miss Blake being a stranger in the 
colony, and friend of his sister, Mr. Hudson 
showed her all the most lovely views to 
sketch. Of course such an occupation ^ve 
him ample opportunity to advance his suit 
and plead his cause, which appeared to be 
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going on well, when one morning Captain 
Gordon exclaimed — 

" HuUoa, Hudson, what are you about 
with Miss Blake ? A pretty story this of 
you acting as guide to all the ' tit-bits ' of 
scenery to the young lady artist." 

" Explain yourself, Gordon ; I never 
allow jokes of that kind about my sister's 
friend. I don't understand you." 

" Oh ! the deuce you don't? Well, I 
heard it talked over at the mess last 
night ; Huish, Elliot, and the rest were 
joking about it," said Captain Gordon. 

The blood flushed into Tom Hudson's 
face as he said, ** Captain Gordon, the con- 
versation you heard was very premature, 
and would, I am sure, annoy Miss Blake 
greatly if it came to her ears. I assure 
you what you have heard is pure gossip." 
He spoke quietly, with a proud, defiant air 

VOL. I. L 
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which seemed to satisfy Captain Gordon, 
who said— 

" All right, old fellow, I didn't know ; 
you see, men will talk as well and as much 
as women, and, really, she is a very pretty 
girl. By the way, are you and yom- sisters 
going to the picnic next week up our great 
mountain ? " 

** Oh, yes, I suppose so ; Miss Blake is 
to join us, and we are to fall in with the 
whole party at the foot of the mountain," 
said Tom Hudson. 

" I hear Walter Morris, that confounded 

libertine, is invited; his wealth and his 

late father's position appear to get him a 

passport to society,'' said Captain Gordon. 

..♦••• 

Mrs. Lewis had a charming day for her 
picnic. All those invited fell in with her 
own family en route^ or met them at the 
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foot of Mount Wellington. Her servants 
had gone on before with the hampers of 
good things, and most of the pleasure- 
seekers were provided with a stick, not a 
thick one either, with which to kill snakes 
that might come in sight, or even be so 
bold as to cross their path up the moun- 
tain. 

All were gay, fiill of laughter and 
mirth, telling tales and relating adventures. 
As the day wore on, they reached a nice, 
shady spot, embosomed in ferns. They de- 
cided to stay there and lunch — ^which con- 
sisted of every delicacy of the season — 
good wines and plenty of ice. 

When ample justice had been done to 
the ** good fare," and all were sufl&ciently 
rested, the hostess proposed to return city- 
wards again. The sun was now near his 
setting, but still the earth was brilliant. 
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The party had not determined to move 
homewards, but were only thinking of doing 
so. Some were sitting on the grass, some 
were standing, when Walter Morris moved 
towards Mrs. Lewis, and requested her to 
introduce him to Miss Blake. He was 
presented to her, and stood by her chat- 
ting. A flush of anger passed over Tom 
Hudson's face, who turned round to Cap- 
tain Gordon, saying — 

** Although that man be wealthy, I 
must say I don't think him a very desir- 
able addition to a lady's acquaintance." 

" Whew," said Gordon, with a long 
whistle. " Jealous, old boy ? " 

Hudson cordially detested Morris. 
There was not a more intensely selfish 
fellow living, and he said to his fiiend — 

** That fiend lives only to befool 
women, part his hair in the middle, and 
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twist his moustache. But as to me being 
jealous, mon cher^ not I — why should I 
be?" 

Captain Gordon replied, " Nous ver- 
rons.^^ 

Miss Hudson wished to change the 
subject and the conversation entirely, so 
she asked Mr. Elliott to tell them a ghost 
story as they travelled down the mountain. 
Just as she spoke, everyone was intent 
upon admiring the gorgeous decline of a 
summer day; rays of crimson and gold 
mingled and stretched across the sky, the 
top of the mountain was white still, and 
looked as if it had a silver crown on its 
head. 

The trees assumed a deeper hue of 
green. The yellow blossoms of the wattle 
and the red waratah drooped nearer to 
the earth, the flowers hung their heads 
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waiting for their draught of evening dew, 
while abeady the tender night descended 
on the warm and brilliant day, as the 
" pleasure seekers " neared the foot of the 
mountain, where "they met a number of 
men, returning from their hard day's work 
in the ** bush." They had been felling 
trees for timber and for firewood ; some of 
them had been *' ringing " trees so they 
would be ready for the axe the following 
year. 

Walter Morris made the most of his 
time with Miss Blake ; to be quite truth- 
fill and just, he really could be a pleasant 
companion when he liked. He, like her- 
self, had been in England, and they had 
many topics to converse upon. He asked, 
"Kshe would be on board H.M.S. Havan-- 
nahj at the ball which was to take place in 
a week ? " 
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She told him, " Yes." 

" Oh ! I am glad to hear you say so," 
he replied, ** as now I shall accept Cap- 
tain ErskviUe's invitation." Morris made 
himself so pleasant to Eleanor; his polished 
manners, his refined language, his great 
iiaste and knowledge of painting, seemed to 
draw them together. The visitors stayed 
at their homes en route. As they approached 
Mr. Blake's residence, Morris asked Eleanor 
" to be allowed to call on her next day. " 

The permission was readily given and 
as readily accepted. 

Poor Eleanor little knew what a " snake 
in the grass" her new friend was. This 
was to be the first water of bitterness, which 
would flow, side by side, with her for some 
years to come. When feeling sad and de- 
jected, she often thought of grandm^re's 
words : " Woman is what man makes her," 
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and how true these words are. Happy or 
wretched, gay or sad, good or bad, man is 
the chief cause of each and of all these 
conditions in woman. 


The ball on board the Havannah was 
most delightM, as indeed all naval oflficers' 
balls are. Captain Erskville got up a 
strong flirtation with Miss Kingston and 
was engaged to her. His vessel remained 
at Hobart four months. Most of his officers 
followed his example ; even the " middies " 
were engaged long before the vessel left, 
and some of the poor little fellows cut off 
the buttons from their jackets to give as 
souvenirs to their cheres amies ! 

Miss Blake and her friends the Hud- 
sons went under the wing of the same 
chaperone. EsteUe had such a dread of 
the water, it almost spoilt her pleasure 
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being rowed out into the stream to the 
grand old ship. She scarcely spoke whilst 
in the boat ; indeed, to tell the truth, she 
was, " saying her prayers " sotte voce all the 
time. But as soon as they reached the 
deck, all fear was banished, and prayers 
were forgotten. There were two bands 
playing aU the newest dance music. Soon 
they were whirling in the mazy intricacies 
of waltzes and polkas. 

Walter Morris never left Miss Blake 
free ; he paid her the greatest attention. 

Mr. Hudson asked her to waltz. She 
could not as she had just refused Cap- 
tain Gordon, but she took his arm and 
walked to the farther end of the deck, 
leaving the full rise and swell of the dance 
music and the hum of voices in the dis- 
tance. 

He spoke of the tasteful decorations of 
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the vessel, and of other trifles, as they 
passed ou to a seat. 

The night was still. There was no 
sound, save of the splashing of water made 
by the oars of some distant boats. He 
spoke low and soft to her, saying — 

** You will be very unwise, if you give 
ear or weight to anything Morris may say. 
I tell you many a girl as young and as fair 
as you has been ruined by listening to him. 
I tell you this, because you are my sister's 
friend, and very dear to me. Besides, I 
could not bear to see you going headlong 
to ruin, without raising my voice to warn 
you. Neither you, nor any other girl, 
ought to receive attentions from him. Cir- 
cumstances of which I am aware, have 
occurred, and place him in such a position 
that he has no right to expect any gentle- 
woman would encourage him or listen to 
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his words, however pleasant these words 
may be." 

Eleanor Blake gazed at him in amaze- 
ment, her face flushed crimson, and she 
said, " What right have you, Mr. Hudson, 
to speak to me like this ? " 

** Eleanor," said he ; '* all I say is, 
don't receive Walter Morris as a visitor. 
Don't listen to his smooth tongue. Many 
women have lived to regret it to the end 
of their Uves." 

Just at this moment, the boatswain's 
whistle piped to supper, and the band 
struck up the air ** Roast Beef of Old 
England." The officers of the vessel vied 
with each other in showing and giving at- 
tention to their guests. In a short time 
dancing was resumed, and kept up till the 
moming hours, when all were put ashore 
in the HavannaKs boats— cosily covered 
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in with flags — the music becoming fainter 
and more indistinct at every stroke of the 
oar. All agreed how very delightful the 
ball had been, and all speculated as to 
whether Captain Erskville would marry 
Miss Elingston or not. 

As the last boat full of guests left the 
vessel, the music ceased, and everyone was 
on terra Jirma once more. 

In due course of time the Havannah 
left Hobart, and also left Miss Kingston. 
It was a great shame and very cruel, but 
she bore up against her disappointment 
bravely, telling all her friends it would 
" end well," and so it did — ^for her. 

When Captain Erskville reached Eng- 
land he found some other lady waiting for 
him, to whom he had been engaged a long 
time, and whom he married. He satisfied 
his conscience by sending out a handsome 
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bracelet to Miss Kingston, saying he hoped 
" she would many some man more worthy 
of her than he was ! " 

However, these little facts verify the 
old saying, " that a sailor has a love in 
every port." After all, it was much better 
that Miss Kingston did not marry the naval 
captain, for it was quite certain, from his 
subsequent conduct, that he did not love 
her. He was merely paying court to her, 
and making love to her pour s^amuser-- 
an occupation worthy one of the lords of 
creation ! 


After some years H.M.S. Havannah 
was broken up. All the copper and other 
metal upon her was sent to the naval dock- 
yard, and the timber sold as firewood. 

Noble old ship ! how all did enjoy the 
dancing on your decks ! and how the Tas- 
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maniaa belles did wave their handkercMefe 
as you sailed away ! and how many of them 
did weep at losing sight of you ! But you 
had the good wishes of all, and the hope 
that, ere long, they should see both you 
and your gallant officers again. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A LUNCHEON PARTY AND RIDE TO BROWN S 

RIVER, 

— "^^""^jR. Hudson gave a luncheon party, 

which was gay and brilliant. 
^^ Repartee flowed with the 
choice wines and delicacies 
of the season. Mr. Hudson 
showed nowhere to better advantage than 
as a host. This made his parties more 
charming than most others. His courtesy 
and careful attention to everybody and to 
every trifle ; above all, his art of starting 
conversation and drawing people out, 
made him jpopular. 
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During luncheon he sat near Mrs. Wal- 
lace, a handsome widow, who made more 
love to him than he cared for. He was 
much set upon by fine ladies, and she 
made him promise to row her on Brown's 
River when they were down there. She 
intended to be one of the riding party, 
but many of Tom's visitors preferred 
"having a pull down." 

Luncheon over, twelve were mounted 
on their favourite steeds ; the others seated 
themselves in the boats. 

Walter Morris and Eleanor Blake went 
first. Mrs. Wallace professed to feeling 
timid, and said "she must have that 
clever horseman Mr. Hudson, beside 
her." Tom could not get out of it. 
His younger sister, Ism^ne, rode with 
Captain Gordon, and Estelle with a young 
son, a mere lad, of Mrs. Wallace's; the 
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others paired oflf to suit their own par- 
ticular tastes. 

Captain Gordon was not a " marrying 
man/* and all girls were supposed to be 
quite safe with him. He laughed and said 
to Ism^ne — 

*' Look at your brother. I hope he will 
be able to rein in his temper for a few 
hours ; he really looks as if he would like 
to knock Morris oflf his horse. Can you 
imagine why he invited the fellow to join 
our party?" 

" Oh," said Ism^ne, " my brother did 
not invite him. Mrs. Wallace brought 
him — not because she wanted his escort 
or his attentions ; for, as you may see, she 
is making a * dead set ' at my brother. She 
is constantly writing him the most delicate 
little notes, which Tom tosses into the fire. 
He happens to know some of the * under- 
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currents ' of Mrs. Wallace's life. Besides, 
he does not care for a femme galante^ and 
would not have sanctioned the invitation 
Estelle gave her, only he wished to ask 
her boy, who is really a nice lad, and bent 
upon hearing a ghost story; but I don^t 
think there will be an opportunity of 
gratifying him this evening." 

Before they had ridden far, Mrs. Wallace, 
with a nasty sneer, said, '' Don't you think, 
Mr. Hudson, it was very ill-advised of Mr. 
Blake to have his daughter out jfrom 
England? She has no female protector, 
and people are so willing, and indeed so 
glad, to misconstrue all her actions. These 
long rambles she takes with a sketch- 
book and box of water-colours are twisted 
and turned to her disadvantage by un- 
}cind tongues. Mr. Blake is so old and 
feeble he cannot accompany her." 
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'* Indeed, Mrs. Wallace/' said Tom 
Hudson, *'if all the ladies in society 
here, and whom we meet at balls, operas, 
and even at private houses, were as pure 
and as spotless as Miss Blake, neither 
fathers nor brothers need fear for them; 
and, in truth, some married women might 
with advantage take a lesson from her* 
I think very highly of her, otherwise I 
would not be so well pleased to see her 
such an intimate and dear friend of my 
sisters." 

Mrs. Wallace did not expect such a 
speech as this from a man like Mr. 
Hudson. He was accustomed to good 
society ; and she wondered that he should 
talk in such a manner to her. 

Under plea of having something to say 
to her son, she rode by him for a time; 
evidently she was vexed and annoyed. 
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Mr. Hudson joined his sister Estelle ; 
he was determined to let Walter Morris 
have Miss Blake for to-day ; so he left the 
** course clear/' being sure, when she 
knew the sort of man Morris was, she 
would drop his acquaintance; besides, he 
hated a ** scene," and so kept his feelings 
within bounds. 

The party in the boats kept up well 
with the equestrians; Sydney Wallace 
put his horse into a canter, as he said, 
**to beat the boats," but in reality to 
escape from his mother. 

The face of the country in this district 
is richly variegated and diversified by 
ranges of moderately sized hills and gently 
undulating valleys, forming the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful amphitheatres; fertile 
with whatever a rich soil and salubrious 
climate can yield. The hills, whose ridges 
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generally form irregular circles, are for the 
most part well wooded ; from their sum- 
mits may be seen an expanding area of 
level pasture land. The grass grows in 
the utmost luxuriance, and millions of 
indigenous bright-coloured flowers, many 
of them being handsome bulbs, are mixed 
with it ; this made it far exceed in beauty 
the finest carpet in the world; while 
its enchauting loveliness is heightened 
by the various streams and ponds with 
which the plains are everywhere profusely 
watered; all this exquisitely beautiful 
landscape on one side of the road, and on, 
the other the blue sea with its white waves 
foaming high, washing and breaking upon 
the clean, sandy beach. 

The clear air, the bright sun, and blue 
skies, give a feeling of joyousness and 
happiness, only realised in this land of the 
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southern hemisphere, which is so fruitful 
and so luxuriant in all that is good. At 
length the two parties signalled to each 
other to halt ; the boats were drawn up on 

the beach, all hands came ashore ; and the 
equestrians dismounted. 

They walked a short distance into the 
" bush," let their horses feed whilst they 
sat on logs, which were left there by the 
wood-cutters to dry. Opinions and views 
were exchanged; conversation flowed 
gaily; all appeared harmoniously tuned 
in accordance with the time of day ; when, 
as somebody moved on one of the logs of 
wood, a large carpet snake wriggled out 
from underneath it, and was soon lost 
sight of amongst the grass. This was a 
signal for a general rising — all sprang to 
their feet. 

" Don't be frightened," said Mrs. 
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Home^ and her husband, the Judge, came 
forward with some antidote to snake bites ; 
but nobody was bitten. Besides, it was 
only a carpet snake, said the Judge; its 
bite you know is not fatal, though it makes 
its victim very sick. 

Young Sydney Wallace called out, " It 
is seven o'clock ; our soup and Trumpeter 
will be cold when we get home, and no- 
body has told the long-promised ghost 
story yet." 

** But we have had no moonlight yet," 
said Miss Hudson ; " and a ghost story to 
be really enjoyed, that is, you know, to 
make one feel creepy all over, ought to be 
told either in a churchyard or in a dark 


room." 


" Agreed," said Eleanor Blake. " I will 
tell one in St. David's Cemetery next 
Thursday, if you will all come and listen 
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to it ; the hour, ten o'clock ; no person to 
interrupt, and nobody to run away, how- 
ever frightened he or she may be — such are 
the conditions on which I will tell my 
tale." 

" Done," said Sydney Wallace. 

All arrangements were made to return 
home. Young Wallace gave the " word," 
and a start was effected. He led the 
equestrian party. Walter Morris and Miss 
Blake rode together a long way behind the 
others ; it was quite evident to Mr. Hudson 
that she was a willing listener to all Morris 
said, to her. What he did say to her, we 
need not repeat ; let it suffice, that he was 
slowly though surely winning her heart 
and her best aflfections. The boat with 
Captain Gordon was the first to **pull oflf." 
As the evening was chilly, the horses were 
set to a gallop, and a good ride into town 
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was much enjoyed by all, who, before 

parting, said au revoir. 

• ••••• 

Thursday night was cloudy and over- 
cast, but warm ; there was no moon yet ; 
the night air was sweet with the odour of 
flowers ; the stars were faintly twinkling ; 
not a breath of wind stirred. Yet it seemed 
that, if a breath or a sound had been 
uttered anywhere in the world, the people 
then sitting in St. David's Cemetery must 
have heard it, so still, so quiet, was nature all 
around. Each took a seat in silence, on 
the green turf graves. The stars gave just 
light enough for those assembled to dis- 
tinguish each other. Not a word was 
spoken, but just as Miss Blake stood up to 
begin her story, Sydney Wallace crept 
quietly and noiselessly up to Tom Hudson's 
side, as if he already began " to feel creepy 
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all over/' In a clear, distinct voice, Miss 
Blake said: — 

** A certain man had a pig, which was 
killed and hung up. Two men had seen it, 
and determined to steal it. They made up 
their minds to go at night to the man's 
house by a footpath which led across the 
churchyard. This same path also led to 
the priest's house. When night was 
come, the thieves set out on their 
dishonest errand to steal the pig. After 
crossing the churchyard, one thief was 
left there to watch, whiist the other 
got over a low fence to steal the pig. 
In order to pass away the time pleas- 
antly, the one watching began to crack 
walnuts. 

** At this particular moment the parish 
priest, accompanied by his sexton, were 
both returning home, and had reached the 
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churchyard, when they heard the cracking 
of the nuts. 

'* * Qu'est ce que c'est celaf asked the priest 
in a frightened tone. * 0! c'est le Diahle qui 
ecrcLsse les os des pecheurs ! ! ' Upon hearing 
this, the old priest fell down in a swoon, 

*' The sexton picked him up ; put him 
on his back ; then walked away with his 
load towards his home. 

" The man who was cracking the wal- 
nuts saw them approach by the path, and, 
thinking it was his comrade with the pig, 
he called out loudly, * Est il gras f ' " 

" The sexton making sure it was no 
less a personage than his Satanic Majesty 
himself, fell down senseless. In the 
meantime the thief appeared with the 
pig, and the two men decamped in safety 
with their prize, leaving the priest and his 
sexton to recover at leisure." 
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** This is a true tale, though not a 
ghost story strictly speaking,", said Miss 
Blake. " It so frightened my little brother, 
who was a boy at school about the time it- 
happened, that whenever he walked over 
the path in the churchyard he would 
make the sign of the cross on his face, 
saying— 

* Que le hon Dieu me henisse^' and run 
for his very life." 

Miss Blake's story amused her hearers, 
and certainly did not frighten them. 

Estelle Hudson stood watching in dead 
silence that is begotten of admiration, 
until, presently, the stars waxed fainter 
and fainter. Then suddenly all the eastern 
sky became flooded with silvery radiance, 
and the moon, fair and pale, shot into 
sight above the mountains. As soon as 
this Queen of Night showed herself, all 
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rose from their seats on the graves, ready 
to walk home. 

It was a pleasant night, so they changed 
their minds and went for a short pull, just 
a little way. All the hills and woods on 
the other side of the harbour were still in 
deep shadow, but soon the moon became 
very bright, and dwelt calmly on the water. 
Then in the perfect stillness of the night, 
with the moonhght shining on the gleaming 
blades of their oars, they were all at once 
startled by St. David's clock, which tolled 
forth the solemn hour of midnight. They 
were all soon ashore again, and walked 
past the cemetery homewards ; the lights 
in every window becoming larger and 
brighter as they approached them. Each 
stayed at his own home en passant except 
Captain Gordon, who wanted to have " a 
word " with his friend Tom Hudson : so he 
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walked on, and remained with him a while 
after the ladies had retired. 

*' Cher ami^' began Gordon, " May I tell 
you that a man of your age cannot have 
that sort of friendly intercourse with Miss 
Blake without its surely ripening into 
something more warm and more dangerous? 
The mere fact of her being your sister's 
friend will not prevent it; indeed, that 
seems to me to make it more dangerous for 
you ; she is here as your sister's guest so 
often ; you see her so constantly. I just 
put you on your guard, that is all. 

'' You won't allow or admit that you 
care for her, but we all see it ; even your 
sisters do. I was glad Walter Morris did 
not make one of our party this evening. I 
don't like him, though he is almost a 
stranger to me. He, however, seems a great 
favourite of Mrs. Wallace's; but men about 
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town tell me he is a thorough r(ym^ and 
that he has no scruples where women are 
concerned. It is true, I scarcely know the 
man, and have not seen much of hun/' 

Tom Hudson felt certam pangs of 
jealousy in his heart, some embers quick- 
ened into flame ; but he turned round with 
a laugh, saying " he was half inclined to 
think Miss Blake as great a coquette as the 
rest of her sex were." 

'* Only half inclined to think so?" said 
Gordon. ** But why did you leave her to 
ride with Morris, last Wednesday? You 
purely know the vulgar saying, * If one dog 
leaves his bone, another wiU pick it up.'" 

Mr. Hudson was mad with himself for 
the jealousy he felt ; in vain he tried to 
persuade himself he did not care, and he 
said to his friend, " K Miss Blake preferred 
another escort, he could not rule her choice; 
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he had warned her of Morris, and of his 
heartlessness. Miss Blake, however, seemed 
happy in his society. Morris liked to look 
at her pictures, but you know, Gordon, she 
always asks me to indicate the views and 
pretty spots she is to sketch." 

Mr. Hudson felt secure because he knew 
that about Morris which very few others 
did know. He was aware of all the facts 
connected with the man's past life, and 
Mr. Hudson believed that " knowledge is 
power." He and Captain Gordon lighted 
their cigars and walked on the terrace 
above the flower beds for some time, enjoy- 
ing the cool night air. The shadows deep- 
ened, and the dews gathered thicker as the 
numberless soft voices of the night chimed 
through the silence, when the two men 
bade each other good night. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


BAIX AT NEWTOWN — ^INTRODUCING OTHER 

FRIENDS. 

^'P^^ •here was a large ball given by 
#(pm Mrs. Chantrey at her country 
^r^ house, ** Sunnyside," which was 
rightly named, for it was indeed a sunny 
spot. The house was everything the most 
fastidious taste could desire; as to the 
gardens, grounds, and conservatories, why, 
the place was like Fairyland. The double 
pink oleanders growing there were a sight 
fit for the gods. 

In a young country like Tasmania, it 
is true there are no venerable ruins; no 
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galleries of old pictures ; no statuary ; no 
quaint, old houses, with an antique air of a 
Queen Anne dwelling, embalming the 
taste of a literary and artistic age, en- 
livened by fierce political contests, and 
made romantic by duels and elopements. 
And last, but not least, there are no spots 
which have ever been held sacred, or to 
which some legend is attached, or which 
are hallowed by memories. 

Certainly one, or any of these things 
creates an interest, or inspires us with 
feelings of awe and veneration. 

But in the place of old relics, we have 
in Tasmania, nature in her most beautiful 
and lovely aspect ; the bare fact of living 
there, under her blue skies, and in her 
sunny clime makes one happy. The trees 
laden with luscious fruits, the whole earth 
a mass of flowers, and the climate as 
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perfect as anything in this world can be ; 
all is so charming, it makes one feel 
delirious with joy ! Then there is that 
soft, fleecy vapour, which pays such an 
early visit most summer mornings — not 
fog ; oh, no ; but a soft, white kiss from 
the lips of the great Pacific Ocean, given 
to this, her favourite daughter, the " Gem 
of the Sea." A white and fleecy veil, worn 
by Aurora before she opens her portals of 
day. This vapour refreshes the whole 
land, and invigorates all nature. 

At the lower end of Mrs. Chantrey's 
garden a wide gate opened on to a small 
bay, called Cornelian Bay, because the 
beach along it was strewn with cornelian. 
Here the water came rippling up in minia- 
ture waves to kiss one's feet, and entice 
one to stay. From the entrance of the 
grounds there was a long drive up to the 
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house, and as carriage after carriage rolled 
up the smooth gravel road, and set its 
inmates down at the broad steps, they 
were met by host and hostess. She was a 
handsome woman, and dressed in pure 
white, some light airy-looking material, 
festooned with water-lilies. This dress 
had come from England, from the great 
house ot Howell & James. Estelle 
Hudson was in black lace, with long sprays 
of cloth of gold roses, and her parure of 
handsome amethysts. Her friend Miss 
Blake wore blue. 

The officers of the French ship, 
L'Alcmene were there. They, with true 
French tact and politeness, had placed 
their band at the disposal of Mrs. Chantrey, 
who also had the military band ; thus her 
ball was kept up with the utmost spirit, 
the two bands playing altemately; so the 
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dancing never flagged. Most of the guests 
were dancing; many were wandering 
through the verandahs, which were pro- 
fiisely decorated with flowers ; many others 
were sitting in little fairy-like nooks and 
alcoves ; all enjoying themselves. 

Captain Braithwaite had just led Bosa 
Kemp, who was a great beauty, into one 
of these cool retreats. She sat on a low 
seat, and he bent over her. There she was, 
with her lovely complexion like a fresh 
peach, her splendid dark eyes, and bands 
of dark hair. She wore the very palest 
shade of soft pink satin, covered in white 
lace; her neck and arms like snow; 
but she was ill at ease. She kept tapping 
in the gentlest manner possible with her 
fan, as though she were impatient for 
Captain Braithwaite to be gone. 

He said to her, ** Your eyes are truer 
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than yoiir lips ; I see you do not want me. 
Bosa, why has your manner so much 
changed lately, and especially so to-night ? 
Have you repented, or do you regret what 
you promised me a few weeks ago ? " 

" Well, Captain Braithwaite, when I 
made that promise — which really I had 
quite forgotten — ^I did not know Major 
Lochinvar," she said. ** Besides, I suppose 
I may do as I like about remembering a 
promise, or keeping it either ? You know, 
or should do so, that circumstances alter 
cases," 

" Certainly, Bosa; I don't wish to in- 
terfere with your freedom, but you know 

y Here she interrupted him by 

saying— 

" Oh ! because I loved you once, that 
is no reason I should do so always." 

He replied, gravely and calmly, " Bosa, 
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what the poet Byron says of your sex is 
trae.'' 

" Well, let me hear what he does say, 
since it is trae ; it must be good, for Byron 
would not say anything amiss of us." 

" * Woman, thy vows are traced on 
sand; " 

With these words on his Hps he left 
her. 

She was immediately joined by Major 
Lochinvar, and so she was happy. She 
felt no regret for the pain and disappoint- 
ment she had caused the other man who 
would have made her his wife. 

As to Major Lochinvar, he admired and 
loved Rosa Kemp ; but he knew his affairs 
to be in such an embarrassed state that he 
could not marry unless some unexpected 
piece of good fortune befell him. 

Tom Hudson was happy to be free from 
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the society of Walter Morris, who had not 
been invited to this ball. AU went smoothly 
between him and Eleanor Blake. 

Hudson had at his heart a longing, 
which, day by day, became more deep, 
more strong within him. He watched 
Eleanor with over-anxious eyes; and 
Morris he watched with distrust and aver- 
sion. Sometimes Miss Blake perplexed 
him ; sometimes she drove him to despera- 
tion; whilst the insolent manner and 
familiar, impertinent bearing of Morris 
towards her nearly maddened him. 

He had warned her of this man ; had 
told her not to be seen with him ; but in 
vain. 

What should a man do who loves, and 
sees the object of that love — ^sees the 
woman for whom he discovers in his 
heart a great devotion — ^frequently, nay 
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constantly, in the society of a man whom he 
knows to be a deliberate villain? Many 
times he asked himself the question, " How 
can I save her from Morris ? '' 

*' Oh, for the days of pistols and 
swords ! Would that those days, or at 
least those customs, were once more ours ! " 
thought Mr. Hudson. 

Miss Blake and he had just sat down 
after a long waltz ; they were alone, the 
dancers having gone into the refreshment 
rooms, and on to the cool verandah. 

Now was his opportunity to speak. 

" Miss Blake, dear Miss Blake, may I, 
as a sincere friend, give you advice?" 

She coloured crimson to her brows, 
saying, '' What advice ? '' 

** Do not think I wish to dictate or pre- 
sume, if I say, shun Morris, don't speak to 
him. It was most unfortunate that Mrs. 
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Wallace invited him to join my riding 
party ; he is a man I would not allow my 
own sisters to associate with ; hence, I 
earnestly beg of you to give up his ac- 
quaintance," 

She looked up with something like a 
smile as she answered, ** You are always 
kind, and I know you mean this for kind- 
ness too; but really I cannot make you 
such a promise, for T might be tempted to 
break it," 

" You don't really know Morris. You 
axe taken by his exterior, his accomplish- 
ments, and his smooth tongue ; his outward 
and visible man, in fact, pleases you. Of 
course, I cannot expect you to like me 
after this sermon," said Tom Hudson. 

" Indeed, T don't dislike you ; and I 
never did. Why should I do so, when I 
know you are trying to be kind to me ? " 
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•* Oh ! come, it is encouraging to hear 
you say you don't dislike me ; I shall not 
forget that, and mind you don't," said Mr. 
Hudson, 

They were no longer alone. Dancing 
was resumed and kept up till the early 
hours of moming. 

Delightful balls, like everything else, 
must come to an end, and the best of 
friends must part. 

The early morn was being ushered in, 
and the flowers were raising their heads 
after their bath of dew, when the guests 
departed. Miss Blake had gone to this 
ball with Miss Hudson and her brother ; she 
returned with them, it having been ar- 
ranged that she should pass a few days 
with her friends. 

The next moming Tom Hudson was 
engaged with business, but he determined 
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to have his heart and mind set at rest in 
the evening. When he came in after office 
hours, he found Eleanor sitting with two or 
three gentlemen. His sisters had not yet 
returned from a walk. Miss Blake had 
stayed at home on the plea of being too 
tired to walk out. One of the men sitting 
with her was Walter Morris. Tom Hud- 
son was amazed to see him in his house ; 
for he never would allow the man to be 
introduced to his sisters. He accorded him 
a most stiff and formal bow, saying — 

" Mr. Morris, may I ask to what I am 
indebted for your presence here ? " 

Morris replied ** that he had called to 
ask Miss Blake if she were going to the 
Domain next day to heax the miKtary 
band." 

In a short time the three men rose to 
leave; immediately after, Estelle and 
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Ism^ne came in. At dinner that even- 
ing, Miss Blake said : — 

*' O Mr. Hudson ! will you show me 
the way to Ferntree Valley? I want to 
go there for some sketching, and shall miss 
you so much if you cannot go ; your sister 
and myself shall be ready early." 

"Miss me! Shall you?" said he. 
" Still, when I am absent, you can con- 
sole yourself very agreeably with other 


men." 


These two now passed into another 
room, as Estelle and her sister wished to 
write, and objected to conversation being 
carried on whilst they performed that 
duty; for they were writing to Grand- 
m^re. 

Mr. Hudson was quite sure he did 
care ; and, more than that, was sure he was 
madly in love with Eleanor Blake, though 
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for some time he had been trying to make 
himself believe to the contrary ; but it was 
of no use ; the fire and passion of love were 
now roused in him ; he took her hand and 
poured forth his love with all the eloquence 
of an honest heart, and with all the fervour 
and truth of a man who is in earnest, and 
who wishes to make a woman his wife. 

Her answer cut him to the heart; as her 
face became paler, she said, '* I thank you 
very much for all your kindness, but I 
never thought of loving you." 

'* You would have done so, but for 
Walter Morris," he replied. 

*' I esteem you; and as the brother of 
my greatest Mend I liked you, but I never 
even thought of you as anything nearer. 
Never mind why I did not ; but be satisfied 
to know that such is the case." 

" My God, and do you mean to tell me 
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you listen to that villain Morris ? who, of 
course, can love, but not as you or as any 
virtuous woman understands the word. 
He has a reputation for unscrupulous vice, 
and his mere approach is ruinous to a wo - 
man's character," said Tom Hudson. 

" Say no more, Mr. Hudson ; my resolve 
is taken. You taunt me about the three 
men who called here to-day ; I did not 
expect them, did not know they were com-r 
ing; your sisters were not here to deny 
them an entree, thus your servant admitted 
them. As to the spiteful whispers, and 
the sneering remarks made by some people, 
why I heed them no more than the lavender 
bush heeds the bees that are buzzing around 
it. I shall leave town as soon as possible," 
said Miss Blake. 

''Eleanor, for heaven's sake, do not 
break my heart; your esteemed friend, I 
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cannot be," said Mr. Hudson in a voice M 
of intense anguish. ^'Tour lover and 
husband, you will not let me be ; I shall 
press you no further." 

" No, I could not be so base as to pro- 
fess a love I do not feel," she answered. 

Presently Estelle and Ism^ne came 
into the room ; and Miss Blake retired for 
the night. Mr. Hudson was silent; he 
was brooding over his rejected love and his 
great disappointment ; he was laying a plan 
in his own mind how he might leave the 
place. His sisters were reading ; thus all 
were quiet. 

Mr. Hudson was a partner in a large 
mercantile firm; he resolved to go away 
in one of the vessels belonging to his firm 
— ^in a ship which was bound for Canton. 
He thought, by going in his own vessel, he 
should prevent " gossip," as most people 
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would imagine he had gone to China on 
business matters. This vessel of his would 
be ready to sail in three weeks. 

When Mr, Hudson's friends knew 
he was going for a "cruise," as they 
called it, they proposed having a shoot- 
ing party, and going a few miles out of 
town. It was to take place a week before 
he left. 

The next time Captain Gordon called 
at his house, he made some allusion to Miss 
Blake's absence ; then Mr. Hudson told him 
how the affair had terminated. 

"But, Hudson, you surely would not 
have married a woman who did not love 
you?" said Captain Gordon. 

" I would have made her love me," said 
Hudson, " I would have loved her so much 
that she could not have helped giving me 
back a little of it. But say no more ; it is 
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no use talking about it ; the thing is past 
and over." 

Captain Gordon drew out a couple of 
cigars from their case, oflfered one to his 
friend, and said, ** You wiU get more com- 
fort and satisfaction out of that than from 
any girl." 

We never know how we value a thing 
till we lose it, is a " saying " as old as the 
hills, and of which Eleanor Blake proved 
the truth. Of course Tom Hudson joined 
no more sketching parties ; nor did he spend 
those evenings with his sisters when Miss 
Blake was with them. She missed him 
very much, and would have been glad to 
have his friendship still, for even now she 
liked him. But mere friendship between 
them could not be. 

The night of Mrs. Chantrey's ball was 
still present in Mr. Hudson's memory. 
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He liked to remember that Eleanor had 
told him she did not dislike him ; it was a 
time, and those were words he could least 
forget in his after-life. He believed and 
hoped she was beginning to love him ; this 
he trusted was " an outward and visible 
sign'' of the favourable workings of her 
inward feelings towards him. So much of 
our early joy escapes entirely from our re- 
membrance ; we can never recall the glad- 
ness we had in being soothed by our 
mother, or gently patted to sleep by her 
hand, whilst her soft voice sang some lul- 
laby ; but he could recall the gladness and 
the joy his heart felt when Eleanor told 
him she did not dislike him ; he remembered 
those words of hers always. 


'^^^^t^^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. MORRIS HEARS SOMETHING MORE FORCIBLE 
THAN PLEASANT. 

i Blake went north, some- 
where near Launceston, to 
tay with people who were 
Teat friends of her father's. 
Ls soon as Mr. Morris found 
he had left Hobart, he in- 
quired of his dear friend Mrs. "Wallace 
*' where Miss Blake was," and was told 
of her whereabouts. He did not hurry his 
movements, but in the coiu^e of a week he 
found his way to her. He called at her 
friends' house ; was shown into a room 
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where she sat at her painting. Directly he 
saw how she was occupied, he said, ** Ah ! 
you never can feel what it is to be alone — 
to want a companion — with your talent." 
She felt pleased that her work was appre- 
ciated. She was really touched by the 
manner of this man more than by his mere 
words, and a tremor came over her. There 
was something strange about his expression 
as her eyes met his ; something which she 
afterwards remembered sent an uncomfort- 
able sensation through her. Morris saw 
this, and thought within himself, " Now is 
my time," for he was only a sensuous 
libertine. 

He rose from his seat, approached her, 
and took her hand. Whilst he held hers in 
his for that one moment, it was great grati- 
fication to him to notice her strange and 
sudden emotion, which he set down and 
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mistook for pleasurable emotions. In that 
moment, that lightning flash of time, all 
the strength of dishonourable love, and of 
licentious passion were at his lips and in 
his eyes; but before he could raise that 
hand to his lips, before he could even re- 
linquish his hold of it, the door opened, 
and an elderly lady and gentleman entered 
the room, Mr. Morris bowed himself out. 
Miss Blake sat with the utmost confusion, 
covering her face ; she was literally crim- 
son ; her friends rightly set down her un- 
usual excitement to this visit from Morris* 
The truth is, this villain was getting 
tired of his liaison with Mrs. Wallace, and 
had taken a great fancy to Miss Blake, 
whom he hoped to be able to deceive, and 
so get her into his power ; for it was the 
law of his being to be always craving for 
new excitement. 
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In a few moments these fiiends said, 
'* Why, dear child, how came you to know 
that bad man? He is quite a notorious 
character. You see we have Kved here so 
many, many years, we know all about 
everybody;" and so they went on till their 
minds were unburdened of the whole of the 
Kenmuir and Morris drama ! 

Nothing in that scandalous performance 
was left untold. Even the mode of life he 
led when at his sheep run was all told to 
her, so that she not only knew of his past 
crimes, but also of his present sins and 
wickedness. As a finale to the recital, 
these people told her they would not allow 
Mr. Morris on their premises, much less 
must he ventm'e inside their doors, 

" As the daughter of your father, as 
the child of my oldest friend, you are 
entitled to my protection, and I must stop 
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this intimacy between you and Morris," 
said her friend. 

Here Eleanor burst into passionate 
teal's, occasioned partly by excitement and 
partly by intense gratitude. She said :- 
*' How deeply obliged and thankful she 
felt to them for unmasking this villain, 
and how glad she was that they came in, 
just at the right moment, stopping any 
ftirther words or actions on the part of 
Morris. For," said she, ** if that hateful 
man had kissed my hand, I should have 
considered it polluted. I would have 
chopped it off. But I did not know of all 
this ; I believed he was what he seemed to 
be. How terribly deceived I have been." 

" Well, child, now you do know, mind 
you have no more to say to him. He will 
be leaving here soon, for he has arranged 
to sell all his property in this place, so he 
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will have no business matters to bring him 
back again." 

Dinner was announced, and they went 
to the dining-room. 

Miss Blake retired early, for she wanted 
to be alone. Her excitement was becoming 
every moment more heart-stirring, and, 
trembling with agitation, she turned and 
sought refuge in her own room. 

She thought, " How good, how kind of 
these people to save me, to rescue me from 
such a man." Her faith in good was now 
destroyed; how did she know that any 
man was true and honourable ? She had, 
until this day, looked up to Morris with 
admiration and with faith. She could not 
forgive him his falseness ; because through 
him her faith in goodness was shaken. 
She cared for him no longer; nay, she 
now hated him. Why should she do 
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otherwise? Morris was not — he never 
had been — what she loved, or what she 
had supposed him to be. * ' God of Heaven !" 
she exclaimed, "what an escape I have 
had." She felt so thankful that she had 
never been polluted by his lips. 

Eleanor Blake was what the generality 
of people would call good — that is, she 
fdlly believed in the efficacy of Bibles and 
prayer books, as used in the Church of 
England by law established. To her mind 
no other religion was of any use or of any 
good ; it was the only lamp which could 
enlighten the minds and the steps of those 
travelling through the wilderness of this 
world- 

She now prayed long and fervently to 
God, and read her accustomed portion of 
Scripture; but not without some strong 
wrestlings with the Devil, who, on this 
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occasion, took the shape and form of 
Walter Morris. 

Her mind was overcharged with wonder 
at his base villainy. He, who had appeared 
so polished a gentleman, was it possible he 
could be such a scoundrel ? She lay awake 
thinking of him for a whole hour till at last 
she said quite aloud, ** Oh ! you snake in the 
grass ; " then hiding herself under the bed- 
clothes, as if to escape him more effectually, 
she fell asleep, and dreamed of guardian 
angels. 

Morris fully determined to see her again. 
He would not again go to the house where 
she was living, but sauntered about, for he 
felt sure she would be out sketchings so he 
would come upon her unawares. 

Miss Blake did go out, with her sketch- 
book and pencils ; she walked very slowly. 
Morris saw her, and kept her in sight ; as 
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soon as she settled herself to her drawing, 
he walked towards her. 

She sat there, quite unconscious that 
anv observer was neai' ; her head was turned 
away from Morris ; all he could see was her 
dark hair falling from under her hat, and 
her light dress. The whole scene and the 
seated lonely figure were suggestive of 
solitude. 

The day was hot, and the air was 
charged and surcharged with electricity. 
During the last few minutes great masses 
of thunder-cloud had gathered in the sky. 
Morris looked around him, and again his 
eyes rested on the soUtary figure, when the 
vileness of his nature assumed the force of 
passion. He now went up to her and said, 
** Eleanor." She started, and something Uke 
alarm was spread over her face. He seemed 
excited, and even wild in his manner. As 
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a rule, Eleanor Blake was quite without 
fear ; but after what she had been told the 
previous evening, she now felt uneasy that 
she should be alone with this man in such 
a soUtary spot, 

" You did not expect to see me here ? " 
said he. 

^* No, indeed ; I thought you had 
returned to Hobart, and 1 beg you will 
leave me at once," said Miss Blake. 

** Not till I have spoken to you. I love 
you, and I cannot live without you," said 
Morris. 

*' You will have to do so ; let me pass,'* 
said she, " or I will inform against you. 
What right have you to molest me? " 

*' Why do you speak to me in that 
harsh tone, Eleanor ; am I a criminal ? " 
asked he. 

" Yes, you are ; and in all your actions 
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and relations of life you have been, and 
you still are bad. Once, I thought you 
were a man of honour and a Christian ; 
believing that, I allowed myself to think 
of you," replied Eleanor Blake. 

" But you are not a saint ; ymi are 
only a woman, thank Heaven ! I love 
you, and fate has flung us together ; let us 
yield to our destiny," said Morris. 

*' Is there no use in appealing to your 
sense of honour, sir ? Do you not wish to 
be considered a gentleman?" she asked 
indignantly. 

"Eleanor, let us at least not talk 
cant. Do you think I do not see that you 
are dissatisfied with your life ? Your Ufe 
is like my own, a dull blank, a void," 
said he. 

'* Mr. Morris, I never have been in- 
sulted in all my life till now. I once 
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considered you a Mend, but after this — '* 
Here he interrupted her, saying — 
" Friendship ! between us ; folly, mad- 
ness! You could not have thought so. 
Come, Eleanor, you are after all mily a 
woman ; but a young and a beautiful one ; 
and I am sure you do not really condemn 
me, because I am drawn towards you so 
strongly," said Morris. 

*' Once more, let me pass, Mr. Morris!" 
said Eleanor. 

" Not till you have agreed to my 
request. Yield to your destiny," he said, 
and seized her hand, which he tried to 
kiss. But she forced a large palette which 
she held in her hand, over his mouth, so 
that his lips never touched her. She 
heard footsteps in the ** bush," amongst 
the dry bark of the eucalypti; and she 
screamed aloud for help. 
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" Let me go," she said. " I don't fear 
you in the least. I hate and scorn yon ! 
No words can express what I feel; you 
are a hypocrite, a base libertine ! " said 
Eleanor. 

By this time the footsteps were near, 
and Captain Gordon, for it was he, recog- 
nised her voice, and hurried to her. 

Morris had the efirontery to try and 
appear at his ease, as he held out his hand 
to Miss Blake, saying, '' Good-bye." He 
spoke with no vehemence now. She would 
not take his hand, but said to Captain 
Gordon, " See, the storm is just ready to 
break over us ; let us hasten to my friends' 
house ; it is close by." 

After this expose Morris left Tasmania 
for ever. 


Miss Blake had been unexpectedly sum- 
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moned to her father's house, for he was 
dead. 

The old man was eighty years of age. 
Both life and death had been kind and 
good to him. In his life, he enjoyed con- 
stant health. Of money, he had more than 
enough to satisfy all his wants and his 
desires. He loved to live in the country, 
and to stroke and pat the broad heads of 
his oxen. He lived an even, regular, quiet 
life ; and like unto his life was his death — 
quiet. 

He had no illness, no suffering ; there 
were no physic bottles, no doctors, about, 
which are mere foils, and useless ones, 
against mighty King Death. 

The dessert, the fine fruit, was on his 
table, apricots as large as oranges, and 
luscious amber grapes ; with vases of Scented 
flowers and decanters of wine. 
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Lo ! here was quite a banquet spread 
for King Death ; no wonder he was so mild 
and so civil. 

Mr. Blake had finished his repast, and 
had gone to his arm chair, as was his wont. 
He had fallen into a deep sleep, from which 
he never awoke. He passed from time to 
eternity asleep ! 

There was nothing in such a death as 
this to shock his daughter. No agonies to 
soothe, no face drawn and made hideous 
with pain. No ; here all was calm and 
peaceful. Miss Blake mourned for her 
father, and went to church in all the new- 
ness and crispness of black crape. Her 
friends and the clergyman of the district in 
which her father had lived, called on her 
and offered the usual and customary con- 
solations, saying, ** Your good father was 
like ripe corn , ready for the harvest ; now, 
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he is gathered into the barn of the Lord/' 
Another said, " He was a true believer, so 
must be safe ; " and so they went on ad 
libitum. Eleanor was satisfied as to the 
safety of her aged parent, and also quite 
satisfied on the subject of her own safety. 
She also was a '* believer," and was very 
strict in her religious views — decidedly 

evangelical. 

• • • • • • • 

'* Who can have been telling Eleanor 
Blake all about Walter Morris and his past 
life?" asked Ism^ne Hudson of Mrs. Wal- 
lace one morning. 

*' Indeed, ma chere, I don't know who 
could be so spiteful as to tell of any little 
weakness he ipay have been guilty of in 
time gone by. He is so polished and 
courteous a man, he may easily be par- 
doned Si faux pas.'' So said, and so thought 
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this woman, who had also been guilty of 
faux pas ^ as she called it. 

** Wellj" said Ism^ne, ** whoever it was, 
certainly told the bare, unvarnished truth, 
not only as regards his past, but also as 
regards his present life. She has written 
to my sister, and has told her what she has 
heard.-' 

'' Nonsense," replied Mrs. Wallace. 
^' You are making V mountains out of 
mole-hills.' Mr. Morris has done nothing 
so very bad. I know to what you allude, 
that aflfair with his half-sister. You should 
know by this time, and at your age, Tsmfene, 
that such things are not to be spoken of. 
These little mistakes should not be men- 
tioned." 

^* Mrs. Wallace," said Ism^ne, her anger 
rising and her face flushing, " pray give 
everything its right name, and don't gloss 
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over vice in that manner. I tell you 
plainly, we were none of us pleased that 
you brought him to my brother's riding 
party ; you surely observed that we did not 
speak to him." 

" Miss Ism^ne, why rake up all these 
things against Mr. Morris? why speak to 
me of them ? I had nothing to do with 
the affair. Besides, he is rich now ; indeed, 
very wealthy ; and you know society can- 
not be angry always, more especially with 
a rich man." 

"You know very well, Morris will 
nev6r be received in this place; and for 
mercy's sake, don't call the fellow a gentle- 
man. My brother is going to China next 
week, and during his absence we mean to 
live in the country," said Ism^ne. 

"Indeed," replied Mrs. Wallace; "that 
is just about the time Sydney and myself 
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will be going away. His guardian thinks 
it right that he should go to a public school 
in England; so we leave directly." 

Ismfene now rose Mid wished Mrs. Wal- 
lace good morning. She rejoiced to hear 
that this woman would so soon be out of 
the place. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A SHOOTING PARTY AND AN ACCIDENT. 

;E going his " cruise," Tom 

dson and five or six young 

ows determined to have a 

/'s sport. AccordingIy,every- 

thing was arranged, dogs let off the chain, 

hampers packed, and every care taken that 

nothing was forgotten or left behind. 

Tom and his friend Captain Gordon 

went together in his dog-cart; the others 

had their own conveyances, and were to 

meet at some given place of rendez-vous. 

All went well, the weather was bright 
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and glorious, plenty of good sport, every- 
one in a good temper, and the dogs behav- 
ing admirably; so time passed till about 
three o'clock, when all the party agreed 
they were ready to rest and refresh the 
" inner man." 

Whilst sitting on the grass under the 
great blue gum trees, enjoying their refresh- 
ing shade, some of Tom's friends tried to 
persuade him to change his mind, and not 
take a trip to China; but in vain — his 
resolve was not to be shaken. 

One of the party came up, soon after 
the others had seated themselves and had 
commenced lunch. This man was so in- 
cautious as to place his gun on the ground, 
on full cock; but where all were merry- 
making, laughing, and joking, this danger 
was unheeded. 

Tom Hudson called his favourite dog 
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Crib to him for some food. The animal 
sprang forward, its paw touched the trigger 
of the loaded gun, and the whole charge of 
shot was lodged in Mr, Hudson's leg, 
below the knee. Of course, every man 
sprang to his feet inmiediately, to assist 
their wounded companion, who could not 
stir. 

Captain Gordon called out, " Whose 
gun was it?" 

" It was mine," answered John Sinclau-, 
*' but waste no time ; bind up his wound, 
and I wiU drive off to town for a medical 
man, and an easier carriage for him than 
his dog-cart." 

In the meantime Hudson had fainted 
from loss of blood, but Gordon managed to 
get some wine into him, bathed his fax^e 
with cold water and brought him round to 
consciousness. They had to wait many 
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hours, during which time Tom Hudson's 
two dogs lay beside him motionless and 
quiet, each with its head between its fore- 
paws. They seemed to know some mis- 
chance had befallen their master, who had 
during these hours become very weak. 

At last a roomy, comfortable carriage 
drove up, and out of it jumped Dr. Scott. 
He attended to the wounded man, tightened 
the bandage, and helped some of the others 
to lift him into the vehicle, and to place 
him so that he should recline as much as 
possible. The doctor then stepped in and 
sat beside his patient till they reached his 
own home. 

When they reached Mr. Hudson's 
house. Dr. Scott in the most careful and 
guarded manner broke the news of the 
unfortunate accident to his sisters, who 
were terribly shocked; but as the doctor 
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desired to see him in bed and again adjust 
the bandage, they had no opportunity of 
asking questions or of learning how it had 
. all happened. 

Before leaving the house, Dr. Scott said 
** some person must sit up all night and carry 
out his instructions regarding his patient ; 
that he should call early in the morning and 
bring with him another medical man." 

Estelle remained by the bedside the 
whole of the night, and finding her brother 
slept soundly, she felt less alarmed than at 
first. This sleep, deep and sound though 
it was, had been procured by a " composing 
draught" administered before Dr. Scott 
left, though she was not aware of it. Early 
in the morning Tom awoke, feverish and 
in a semi-conscious state ; he spoke little, 
and paid no attention to answers given to 
his questions. 
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At nine o'clock, Dr, Scott and Dr. Bed- 
ford arrived. They examined the gunshot 
wound by daylight, and found it was very 
bad. So bad was it, that to save the life 
of Mr. Hudson, amputation of the leg was 
positively necessary. However, Dr. Bed- 
ford said ** he should like to hold a con- 
sultation ; " so drove away, and brought 
back Sir Robert Ofl&cer, who gave it as 
his opinion that Mr. Hudson had not 
strength enough to bear the operation, but 
would sink under it. 

The other two doctors thought there 
was a chance of his living, and a good 
one, owing to the very steady and regular 
life Tom Hudson had invariably led. 
Chloroform was administered, and another 
man of the " faculty " called in. 

As soon as it was known how serious 
an accident had occurred, John Sinclair 
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went to Mr. Hudson's house and volun- 
teered to sit up at night with his friend ; 
in fact, he would have done anything in 
his power to get Hudson "right" again. 
It was his gun which had done the mis- 
chief ; and he felt it keenly. His father 
and mother came to the two sisters to 
sympathise with them, and to express their 
heartfelt regrets at what had happened. 

Day after day passed, and Tom suffered 
acutely ; a feverish state accompanied the 
other symptoms, and he became quite 
delirious. His ravings so greatly alarmed 
Ism^ne that she left the house, and went 
to stay on a visit with Mrs. Chantrey at 
Sunnyside. So Estelle was left to nurse 
her brother through a long and painful 
illness. A fortnight after the amputation, 
Mr. Hudson became seriously and alarm- 
ingly ill. He had not been able to take 
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food or nourishment of any kind for some 
days, and fresh mortification had set in ; 
so that positively another portion of the 
leg had to be cut off! After this, Tom 
appeared to be sinking fast; indeed, the 
four medical men told his sister " they had 
no hope of saving his life." 

She was not surprised to hear this ; for 
she. had remarked, when bending over him, 
the faint earthy odour which comes from 
the empty body of one who has been long 
without food, and who is nigh unto death. 
It was the same kind of cavernous smell 
she had noticed in a sick friend who had 
died in England. She mentioned these 
facts to her brother's doctors, who urged 
upon her the necessity of giving then- 
patient nourishing liquids every quarter-of- 
an-hour. 

In all his ravings he never once 
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mentioned Eleanor Blake's name. His great 
and constant cry was for "water:" '*for 
mercy' sake give me water, and let me 
have my dogs." He would whistle for his 
dogs, sing snatches of songs, and declare 
he was going out for a day's sport with 
his gun. 

The great scalding tears would rise to 
Estelle's eyes many times during the day ; 
but at night when she kept her lonely 
watch by the sufferer, she gave full vent to 
her grief. Although four doctors said " Mr. 
Hudson would die," Dame Nature said 
"he would not." The unremitting care 
and attention of his sister brought him 
round slowly, but surely. 

The crisis passed, and he lived. 

For many days and nights Estelle never 
even lay down, so afraid was she to leave 
him, but tended him with the greatest 
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assiduity and care, never thinking of her- 
self, or of the fatigue she endured. The 
fact was, her great anxiety kept her up "to 
the mark." So long as her brother was in 
danger of losing his life, she felt no weari- 
ness, no want of rest. Captain Gordon 
was " kindness itself." He called every day 
to see his friend, and, as soon as he had 
taken a '^favourable turn," begged to be 
allowed to sit with him. 

During every day Mr. Hudson's bed- 
room window was wide open. Old * * Crib , ' ' 
his dog, used to lie outside and moan. 
Once or twice he stood on his hind legs, 
with his fore-paws on the window sill, look- 
ing iuto the room in a most wistful way ; 
for this bedroom was on the ground floor, 
and overlooked the flower borders. It 
was against all rules of the house for a dog 
to enter it. Estelle hated dogs ; she said 
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" they were always rubbing against her, and 
snifl&ng and smelling about, and would run 
over her flower beds." So the dogs were 
nearly always ^' on the chain." How 
" Crib " came to be loose now, was more 
than she ever knew. 

Miss Blake was living in the country. 
One day she had a visit from the clergy- 
man who, amongst other news, told her 
that Mr. Hudson had been shot, it was 
supposed fatally. 

She made one bound across the room, 
to where he was standing, and said, ^^ Is 
that true, or do you jest ? " 

"It is quite true that he has been 
wounded ; but as the accident happened a 
fortnight ago, I am surprised you have not 
heard of it before this. But are you 
interested in him? " asked the clergyman. 

'' So much so that I must beg you will 
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leave me, as I shall go by this day's coach 
to Hobart." She did not care if this man 
knew that she was interested in him — she 
did not mind who knew. 

The long drive seemed an eternity to 
her, although the particular coach road on 
which she drove is unsurpassed for excellence 
by any in the world. The country around 
her was lovely with flowers, and the lofty 
trees formed dark green roofs, under which 
singing-birds were pouring forth their songs. 
During the drive she reproached herself 
most bitterly for what had happened ; she 
accused herself as being the cause, though 
an indirect one, of Mr. Hudson's accident, 
and perhaps of his death. How she did 
wish the horses would go faster. 

What if he should be dead when she 
arrived ! Great God ! her brain reeled 
when she thought of it. 
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It was evening when she reached Mr. 
Hudson's house. The stars were out; Venus 
was especially bright and lovely ; but she 
gave no thought to stars now. His servants 
were about ; she sent in a message ; and 
his friend Gordon came to her. 

She stood tearless, white as death, quiet 
and still as marble. Captain Gordon was 
surprised and astonished ; but he did not 
let her see it. 

" There is still hope, if no farther mor- 
tification set in/' said he, in a faltering 
voice. 

Her own voice had scarcely any sound 
left in it. ** I will stay here till the doctors 
have been again, so I may hear their 
opinion to-night. Come and tell me often 
how he is ; and if the worst come, let me 
see him," she said. 

Gordon went back to his friend, and 
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took his seat by the bedside. He guessed 
all that was passing in Eleanor's soul. She 
walked up and down the terrace above the 
flower borders, all alone, thinking that 
with another sunset, in one more short day, 
his life might go out — might be extin- 
guished for ever ! 

She cried out, '' God ! let him live, 
and I will again believe in honour and in 
goodness," With bitterness she now re- 
flected, and said, *' He might have been 
mine, have been mine only." 

The moon was now up, shedding her 
silver light around. She wondered when 
Captain Gordon would come to tell her 
how he was; he appeared to be away so 
long. At length she heard his footsteps. 
He came up to her and said, '' Take com- 
fort, the worst is past." 

She, there in the moonlight, fell on her 
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knees to thank God. Her head rested near 
a pillar where grew great red passion 
flowers. She wore deep mourning crape 
for her father, for whom she never shed 
one tear; but now those unshed tears, 
which had been beneath her eyelids so long, 
burst forth. 

In reverence and respect, Captain Gor- 
don withdrew. In two hours' time he 
went on to the terrace, but Miss Blake was 
gone. He mused within himself, and 
asked, '* Who can tell the vagaries of a 
woman's heart ? " For many more weeks, 
Tom Hudson required constant attention 
from his sister, as well as from his medical 
men, one of whom. Dr. Burnside, was a 
bachelor. He came every evening to see 
his patient, and, somehow, he had a great 
many directions to give, and a great deal 
to say, to Estelle. When he found she 
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took no rest, because she could not trust 
her brother in the hands of a hired nurse, 
he would stay at Tom's bedside, feed him, 
and tend him whilst she sought repose. 

In the course of months, Mr, Hudson 
was able to leave his bed and recline on a 
sofa; in a few weeks more, he left his 
room. This man, whose life had for so 
long hung upon a mere thread ; he, over 
whom Death, that mighty King, had 
hovered so long, but whom he had re- 
linquished for the present, to whom he 
had granted a short respite — was once 
more amongst his friends ; had again 
joined a social group of his fellow-men. 

Before this state of convalescence came 
about, Estelle one day had left her 
brother's room to attend to some little 
delicacy for him. In her absence he called 
loudly to the dog, which was outside the 
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window, ^' Crib, old fellow, come here.'' 
The dog did not wait to be called twice. 
He sprang in at the open window, stood 
on his hind legs by the bedside, licking 
his master's hands, wagging his tail, and 
showing every sign of delight and joy, in 
true canine fashion. After this first visit 
of " Crib," he was admitted every day for 
a short time; thereby proving the truth 
of the French proverb, " Ce rCest que le 
premier pas qui coutey 

Miss Hudson certainly did not approve 
of a dog in a "sick room," but now, she 
could not turn out Crib, whose daily visits 
evidently cheered up Tom. Besides, the 
dog was so careful not to rub against, or 
touch the tender " stump " from which 
the leg had been severed. 

All this time Dr. Burnside had been 
cultivating Miss Hudson's acquaintance; 
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and now he reckoned himself one of her 
friends. In time, Tom Hudson quite re- 
covered: but Dr. Burnside continued to 
visit at the house. It was plain, Estelle 
was the attraction. He knew the delight 
she took in flowers, and supplied her with 
the choicest his gardens and conservatory 
could furnish. He took pleasure in her 
society. He found her well read and 
clever, and indeed a thoroughly educated 
woman. 

He lavished his attentions upon her. 
To him, she was no longer a friend ; and 
why not? Because, a friend is of neuter 
gender, of no sex. He had heard her call 
flowers her friends : he wanted to be her 
lover. To him, she was now a woman; 
she was undeniably of the feminine gender. 

Miss Blake prayed to her God daily for 
Mr. Hudson's complete recovery. She 
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believed in the efficacy of prayer, and 
trusted to the Lord, whilst he trusted to his 
sound and healthy constitution, and to the 
benefits confeiTed on man by the science 
of medicine and the art of surgery ; all of 
which he held in gi'eater esteem than 
prayers. 

She thanked God for his recovery. He 
thanked his parents for having transmitted 
to him such a constitution as his was. He 
thanked his doctors ; men who were un- 
flagging in their attention and zeal, both 
to himself and to the interests of their 
profession. A profession which may be 
called both wonderful and merciful, when 
we consider how, by it, human sufferings 
and pains are alleviated ; and by its prac- 
tice, even the effects of disease are cured, 
and the course of maladies is cut short. 
To this scientific profession, and to those 
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who practised it, Tom Hudson was grate- 
ful; but he saw nothing supernatural in 
his recovery. 

In the pearl-grey dawn of the new 
morning Miss Blake travelled towards 
Launceston* As she left Hobart a light 
shower was falling, and before Mount Wel- 
lington there hung a delicate curtain of 
white mist, through which the sun lighted 
up portions of the mountain's side with a 
varying' play of softened colour and light 
which was very beautiful. All nature was 
hushed in profound repose. The silence 
which prevailed was only broken by the 
musical cadences of the river. As the sun's 
advance began to light up the scenery, and 
the lofty mountain peaks glistened in its 
warm light, she saw at the various hamlets 
and small townships through which she 
passed, thin wreaths of blue smoke floating 
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from the chimneys, bearing witness that the 
people were once more astir — that for them 
another day of toil had commenced. 

The ranges of blue mountains com- 
posing the western tier stood out clearly, 
and formed a fine background to the lower 
hills, which were covered with trees. 

She was especially pleased with Ben 
Lomond, which had snow on its sides, 
and formed a striking feature in the land- 
scape now before her. She remained in 
the country, not behaving like a heroine 
of romance, but conducting herself in a 
sensible manner ; and was beloved by all 
who knew her. 



